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‘ All the world's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players.’ 
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CHAPTER I. 
LADY ARIADNE AT HOME. 


Ir was Thursday afternoon, and 
Lady Ariadne was ‘at home’ from 
five to seven o'clock. Human vi- 
tality is said to be at its lowest at 
these hours; and probably tea 
served by negro pages in cups that 
had once been Louis Quatorze did 
much towards reviving life’s lan- 
guid flow in Lady Ariadne and 
her guests. Lady Ariadne’s soul 
was intense ; the form it inhabited 
frail, but most beautiful. She was 
mated to a man whose body was im- 
mense, and who, if he had a soul at 
all, had never given the slightest 
indications of possessing one. 

But she never sighed in vain for 
a community of kindred spirits. 
She was ever the fair centre of a 
group—not, indeed, of graces ; but 
geniuses, gentle, and mostly long- 
haired : men and women endowed, 
as she said, ‘with divine gills, 
whose efforts were directed to 
idealising and rendering beautiful 
lives whose lots were cast by per- 
verse Fate in a commonplace and 
vulgar age.’ She had, wonderful 
to relate, never written a line for 
the public; all language, she was 
heard to murmur in her dulcet 
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tones, failed to express the high 
form of her conceptions. Lamar- 
tine reflected his soul on smeared 
manuscripts and printers’ proofs, 
and sold its sacred and treasured 
memories to an enterprising pub- 
lisher. Byron annually broke his 
heart, and described the process in 
so many cantos for general perusal ; 
but she hid secret conceptions in 
her virgin soul, and only a stray 
sentence, a half-uttered expression, 
a mere glance from her sweet sor- 
row-fraught eyes, gave indication of 
the rich mine that lay within. 

‘’Tis the world’s loss, said 
Adrien Messieurs the poet, in talk- 
ing the subject over with his patron- 
ess ; ‘but the world’s well lost.’ 
And he sighed gently, looking at 
his reflection the while in an oppo- 
site mirror, wreathed with long- 
stemmed silver lilies. 

How the gods had ever permit- 
ted the union of a being like Lady 
Ariadne with a creature like Sir 
George Beldon—whose highest in- 
terests lay in agricultural pursuits ; 
whose greatest ambition was the 
gaining of cattle-show prizes; whose 
chiefest pieasure was in producing 
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wondrous mangel-wurzel; who 
wore short, coarse, tweed coats, 
thick-soled boots, let his beard 
grow in a tangled mass of tawny- 
coloured hair, and had rough red- 
looking hands—was ever a marvel 
to the heaven-gifted group of young 
poets, painters, and musicians who 
followed in her train. 

It was one of these subtle mys- 
teries which Fate loves to weave 
in the lives and destinies of the 
best and brightest, they said. But 
had Lady Ariadne, the tenth daugh- 
ter ofan impoverished Scotch earl, 
deemed it wise to inform them why 
she listened to the suit of the 
wealthy baronet who eventually 
became her lord and master, doubt- 
less she could have thrown a new 
light on the subject. Sir George 
Beldon’s name was little known in 
society. He hated town life, and 
lived principally on his Scotch es- 
tates ; a thorough country gentle- 
man, an exemplary landlord. The 
world knew his wife as Lady Ari- 
adne—that is, the world in which 
she lived. An heir to the Beldon 
estates had presented himself, much 
to his mother’s inconvenience ; a 
baby with great dark eyes, and a 
charming dimple in his chin. It 
was pretty, Lady Ariadne thought, 
pretty as babies went ; but its cry- 
ing fatigued her, and it was conse- 
quently consigned to the charge of 
nurses and hidden away in the wil- 
derness of a nursery. 

On this Thursday afternoon the 
talent of the present and future 
crowded her rooms. Wonderful 
rooms they were, all the world 
admitted. Sweet Eastern perfumes 
filled the air and stole upon the 
senses with subtle sensuous plea- 
sure ; the walls of the larger room 
were hung with sage-green velvet, 
wrought with passion-flowers, white 
lilies, and tendrils of many plants ; 
the light was subdued as it fell 
through windows on which a life- 
sized copy of the sad-eyed Beatrice 
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Cenci, and the sinuous sweet form 
of Venus of Milo were painted ; 
the tiny figure of a maimed Bac- 
chante found in Pompeii rested on 
an ebon pedestal ; white-flowering 
fragrant plants were ranged against 
the walls at irregular intervals ; an 
unfinished sketch by Antonio Al- 
legri Correggio lay on an easel, and 
a piano designed by Alma Tadema 
and painted by Mr. Burne-Jones 
stood in the centre of the room. 

But the smaller drawing-room 
was Lady Ariadne’s sanctum sanc- 
torum. Here she sat in a low- 
seated antique chair of dark oak, 
on which many griffins and weird 
animals were carved. She wore a 
robe of creamy hue, gathered full 
beneath her breast, and lying in 
many graceful curves and folds at 
her feet. On her wrists were coils 
of scorpions wrought in dead gold, 
and jewel-eyed ; around her white 
throat a single snake in silver, a lily 
in her fair tangled hair. The walls 
of this inner room were covered 
with tapestry; music so soft as to 
be heard only in the hush of conver- 
sation played perpetually ; andinthe 
shadow of a far corner stood a life- 
sized statue of a white-limbed, vine- 
crowned Apollo, before which a 
crimson lamp gleamed shrine-like. 

Mr. Hal Vector was sitting at 
the piano playing one of his latest 
inspirations—a Symphony in Sor- 
row, a2 composition in many won- 
drous intricate keys, with deep- 
sounding bass chords. It was 
written evidently for the purpose 
of making its hearers as uncom- 
fortable as possible. 

When it was almost finished Char- 
lotte Weston and her mother entered 
the room. Though their tastes in 
common with Lady Ariadne were 
few, they kept up a friendship which, 
if not deep, was continuous. Char- 
lotte Weston was beautiful ; all men, 
and, indeed, most women, though 
the latter somewhat reluctantly, ac- 
knowledged that. It was one of 
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Lady Ariadne’s first principles to 
fill her rooms and surround herself 
with all that was beautiful in Na- 
ture and Art. ‘It is a duty one 
owes to oneself, to make life beau- 
tiful as a dream of heaven,’ said 
Cyprian de Ruch the artist, lay- 
ing down the canons of his belief ; 
and then he laid his dark head, 
handsome as a Greek god’s, against 
a white-velvet pillow, and waved a 
Portia fan to and fro, as if beating 
time to the measure of some haunt- 
ing rhythm. 

‘ Who is that pretty girl? queried 
Mrs. Frumage of her friend and 
neighbour, Lady Everfair. 

‘O, Miss Weston. Positively 
charming, is she not ? Though she 
makes the most ofher beauty, dear 
girl.’ 

‘ Ah, of course ; I remember now. 
Her portrait was hung in the Aca- 
demy last year—granddaughter of 
old Lord Broton. Yes, very charm- 
ing indeed.’ 

‘That is her mother. Clever 
woman—designing, it is said ; and 
Lady Everfair carelessly played 
with her gold-rimmed eyeglasses. 

‘It’s said, my dear, Miss Weston 
is engaged to Mr. Grayford. He 
has great expectations. Speak of 
an angel—not that he is one, if 
gossips be relied on—and you see 
his wings. Why, here he comes!’ 

‘ He is a handsome man !’ 

‘All handsome men are bad,’ 
said Mrs. Frumage, who was twice 
a widow, and had much experience 
of the opposite sex. She sighed 
and thought of the late Mr. Fru- 
mage; he was no saint. ‘Here 
is Mr. de Ruch. Ah, Mr. de 
Ruch, I have not met you for some 
time! You devote all your time to 
art, I suppose ?” 

The artist thrust his hand within 
the recesses of his velvet coat. 

‘Yes,’ he said, with a sad smile 
on his pale face,‘ I am about to 
give the world; the result of a fresh 
conception.’ 


Mrs. Frumage started for a 
second. 

The artist paused and looked 
wearily away. 

‘ May I come and see it?’ said 
Lady Everfair. 

‘I shall be very pleased if you 
will favour my studio with a visit,’ 
he answered. ‘ At present the con- 
ception is but in embryo ; time and 
study can alone render it supremely 
complete.’ 

‘I’m sure it will be beautiful,’ 
said Lady Everfair. 

‘Sublime,’ suggested Mrs. Fru- 
mage. 

The artist again smiled faintly, 
as if all praise was to him mere 
senseless sound. 

‘The appreciation of friends 
alone compensates the true artist 
for his highest endeavours ; it more 
than rewards for the indifference 
of an outer world.’ He bowed and 
moved slowly away. 

‘Senseless young man!’ said 
Lady Everfair. ‘What did he say 
about the other world ?” 

She was rather deaf, and fre- 
quently misinterpreted words. 

‘It was the outer world he said ; 
but surely he might pay the /riseur 
occasionally, and look more ra- 
tional.’ 

‘Long hair means high culture 
nowadays.’ 

‘ What strange music that young 
man has been playing! Strange 
and unpleasantly weird.’ 

‘ That is Mr. Hal Vector, one of 
the musicians of the future; and 
the dear Dean has just come in,’ 
Lady Everfairsaid, asa High Church 
dignitary entered the room. 

Hehad a pale handsome face and 
long black hair that curled on his 
shoulders ; he wore the ecclesiasti- 
cal apron, his thin legs were covered 
with black-silk stockings, and his 
shoes, pointed at the toes, like those 
of a stage Mephistopheles, were 
adorned with great silver buckles. 

‘ We have just had such delight- 
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ful music, Dean,’ said Lady Ari- 
adne; ‘a Symphony in Sorrow. 
You should really ask Mr. Hal 
Vector to play it as a voluntary at 
one of your services.’ 

‘I should be delighted if he did,’ 
said the Dean, brushing back his 
hair with his slender white hand. 
‘True music, I think, is ever sad 
in its undertones. It speaks to 
the soul ; and in what place could it 
more fittingly do so than in church?” 

The Dean’s services were noted 
for good music. 

‘ True,’ said Lady Ariadne ; ‘ we 
must render religion beautiful be- 
fore it attracts. Mr. Vector plays 
divinely ; he is all soul.’ 

At that moment Miss Fletson, 
an art-student of the Slade school, 
in a Greek dress, came up, and the 
Dean tripped lightly across the 
room on his toes to speak to Lady 
Everfair and her friend. 

‘Have you seen the sketches 
Mr. de Ruch has made of water- 
nymphs for Lady Ariadne ?’ asked 
Cecil Grayford of Miss Weston. 
‘No? Will you come and see them?” 

‘His latest is Undine rising from 
the sea,’ said Lady Ariadne, over- 
hearing his question. ‘It is full 
of divine vigour; it is a dream 
idealised—you should see it !’ 

They rose, and went to an ad- 
joining room entirely hung with 
sketches and water-colour pictures : 
it was called the studio, and con- 
tained plaster casts, some quaint 
furniture, lay figures, and easels. 
It was like, indeed, a toy studio, 
where no one ever did or could work. 

There was no one in the room 
when they entered, and Cecil Gray- 
ford said at once, 

‘I did not ask you to come and 
really see this rubbish; I asked 
you because J wanted the chance 
of speaking a few words to you.’ 

Charlotte Weston did not move. 

‘You have scarcely selected a 
fitting opportunity,’ she said slowly. 

‘Charlotte,’ he said, with some 
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determination in his voice, ‘ let me 
ask you one question ?” 

‘Not now; I hear some one 
coming.’ 

She raised her eyes to his once ; 
there was a look in them she 
had not seen before. The colour 
mounted to her cheeks. 

Mr. Fruitwell, the Royal Aca- 
demician, and some friends, came 
in just then to see the sketches, 
and Cecil Grayford and Miss 
Weston moved away. 

‘I shall call on you to-morrow 
morning,’ he said, in an undertone 
that left little doubt of the purpose 
of his visit. 

Pink blushes came upon her 
cheeks. She lowered her eyes. 

‘Let us go back to the drawing- 
room,’ she said. 

On returning they found another 
child of genius had taken his place 
at the piano, and was playing a 
‘Nocturne in Death.’ A _ great 
actress had arrived too, and was 
smiling and chatting in the midst 
of a group of dramatic critics and 
literati; a pleasant murmur of 
voices fell upon the ear, a gentle 
movement flowed to and fro. Lady 
Ariadne was in the larger drawing- 
room talking to Adrien Messieurs ; 
she suddenly waved her fan, and a 
silence fell upon all. Mr. Mes- 
sieurs stood up to recite his last 
poem, ‘Passion’s Death.’ His 
voice was soft and low; he sighed 
once, and then commenced : 
‘Here, in the garden quaint and gray, 

And sombre in the yellow light 

Of sundown, whilst the summer day 

Sinks restfui in the arms of night, 

Let us live o'er once more 
Our love-life as of yore. 
Let me kiss close your cheek and mouth, 

Right rare your mouth and hot and red; 

Your fleet breath rich as winds from south. 

Ah, bliss was in those dear days dead— 

Mad bliss, and deadly sweet, 
Like passion dreams and fleet. 
Rose-scented is the darkening air, 
Full fragrant from the sweets of night— 
The night all hushed and passing fair— 
Pale lilies stand as spectres white 


Against the garden-wall 
With lichen covered all. 
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I kiss you on the lips full sweet— 
Ah, tremulous your wild heart throbs 
When lip and lip in rapture meet. 
Wild in your soul are passion sobs, 
I feel your quivering breast 
Sweet close against mine prest. 


The purple shadows fall apace, 

The gold streaks in the far clouds die, 
Too quick the young night veils your face, 
Your tired head on my breast let lie— 

Alas, for light love dead, 
And sear and sad and fied ! 


Ah, days in the early dawn dead! 
Ah, sweet nights we may know no more! 
Our pleasure dreams full fleet have fled, 

Leaving us sad on life's gray shore. 

Let me drink, sweet, your breath ; 
Good-bye, kiss true as death.’ 

There was a pause for a moment 
as he finished the last lines slowly. 
Lady Everfair looked at Mrs. 
Frumage, and that lady in turn 
looked away and waved her fan 
vigorously. 

‘It is more beautiful than Byron,’ 
said Miss Fletson, ‘though, like 
some of his best poems, it throbs 
with the sorrow of a great passion.’ 

The Dean turned to examine the 
unfinished copy of the great Italian. 

‘It is like sweet slow music, 
glad to the senses,’ said Mr. Vector. 
‘I think I could sit down now and 
play it over.’ 

The great actress came up and 
touched the poet’s hand. 

‘Thank you so much,’ she said, 
‘though thank you is not what I 
‘meant to say; but I think I can 
read between the lines, and they 
are very lovely.’ 

She smiled with her old winning 
grace. 

‘It is entirely supremely beauti- 
ful,’ said Lady Ariadne slowly— 
her eyes were fixed on vacancy. 
If only her lord and master could 
write like that, wear velvet and 
long hair, shave his chin, and think 
no more of cattle and tenants and 
mangel-wurzel ! It was a vain wish, 
alas! She smiled as Adrien’s eyes 
met hers, the very ghost of a smile 
it seemed, and toyed with her mar- 
riage-ring. 

It was seven o'clock, and several 
people were departing. 
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‘Allow me to see you to your 
carriage,’ said Cecil Grayford to 
Mrs. Weston. Charlotte followed 
with the Dean. ‘I shall do my- 
self the pleasure of calling to-mor- 
row,’ he said to her, in a low voice, 
just as she drove away. 

Mrs. Weston overheard him, 
and smiled. 





CHAPTER II. 
BEATRICE BARRINGTON. 


An old man and his daughter 
sat by the fire in a small room of 
a house in Gray’s-inn-road. He 
had just come in, laid down a vio- 
lin-case, and taken off a great old- 
fashioned chocolate-coloured coat, 
such as Dr. Johnson might have 
worn in his palmy days. He played 
second fiddle in an orchestra at 
one of the Strand theatres. To 
him music was not only the solace, 
but the support of life. 

‘ Supper will soon be ready, dear,’ 
said Beatrice Barrington, his daugh- 
ter. 

She was about four-and-twenty 
years, and what most men would 
call-a very lovely woman. There 
was almost a southern tint in her 
clear olive complexion, her eyes 
were large and gray, her hair rich 
brown, with an underlying tone of 
gold. 

‘And after supper, if you have 
patience to wait, dear, I have some 
news for you,’ she continued. 

The old man looked at her with 
a nervous startled expression. 

‘Tell me now, Beatrice.’ 

Her face had been bright when 
she spoke; but at her father’s 
question a shadow of care and sor- 
row crossed it, as if some sudden 
thought had risen in her mind : the 
smile faded from her lips. 

‘News,’ she hastened to say, 
‘only from my old manager, Mr. 
Ainsworth.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the old man, sighing 
as if relieved. 
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‘He writes to say he has taken 
a theatre at Rockstrands, and is 
trying to collect as many members 
of his old company as he can.’ 

*I felt sure he would soon make 
another effort at management.’ 

‘He opens with Henry Dunbar, 
and asks me to play Margaret 
Wentworth at the same salary as 
before.’ 

‘He’s a good-hearted generous 
man. God bless him!’ 

‘ But that is not all, father.’ 

She went over to his side, and, 
kneeling by his lowchair, placed 
one arm round his neck, and laid 
her head upon his shoulder. ‘He 
knows how hard it wouldbeforus to 
part, and he wants you to play first 
fiddle, and conduct the orchestra.’ 
She kissed him fondly as she finished. 

The fire grew bright just then ; 
one flame leaping up showed the 
tears glistening in the old man’s 
eyes. 

‘ Are you not glad, father ?” 

‘Yes, dear, if you are. Don’t 
let any consideration of me in- 
fluence your going back to the 
provinces. I am very happy now 
—indeed, indeed I am; and he 
laid his hand gently on her head, 
and stroked it as if she were a 
child once more. 

Almost unconsciously she cast 
one swift glance round the room, 
seeming mentally to note its thread- 
bare comfortless aspect. 

‘I must go back to the pro- 
vinces, it is impossible for me to 
get a town engagement. I am 
sick of those agents and their pro- 
mises ; and then I am personally 
unknown to managers, and have 
little chance of succeeding with 
them, there are so many others 
more attractive and better dressed 
than I, waiting for vacancies,’ she 
said, speaking like a true woman. 

She waited a moment, and then 
continued, ‘I have thought it all 
over whilst waiting here alone for 
you.’ 
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‘Well, my dear?’ 

‘Well, father, we shall accept 
Mr. Ainsworth’s offer !’ 

Then she was silent again ; her 
great gray eyes were fixed on the 
fire, as ifshe sought to read herfuture 
from the grim pictures and shapes 
the ruddy embers presented. She 
looked very handsome then, as the 
flickering firelight played upon her 
pale face and touched to brighter 
hues the rich masses of her hair. 

‘Have you faith in presenti- 
ments?’ she asked suddenly, look- 
ing up. ‘Do you believe that in 
our inner lives there is a voice 
heard only in the silence of deep 
thought ?” 

*I think I do.’ 

‘Well, to-night I have listened 
to its whispering of a happier life ; 
to-night for the first time.’ 

‘God grant it, Beatrice !’ he said, 
with solemn and wistful earnest- 
ness. 

‘Since our return to town, wher 
I had nothing to do but stitch or . 
read all day, life was wearisome. 
I continually went over my past 
life; lived it all over again ; its 
first days so peaceful, bright, and 
innocent—days that seem centuries 
away ; then its dream of feverish 
happinessand its cruelcold awaken- 
ing.’ She shuddered as she spoke, 
then continued, ‘I often wonder 
you can forgive me, father, and take 
me to your heart again as you do.’ 

‘My darling, my only hope and 
comfort,’ he said, putting his arm 
around her fondly, ‘ don’t say that. 
Why did you never tell me you 
were so dull and lonely?” 

‘Have I not given you trouble 
enough, dear?” 

‘We will leave all our cares be- 
hind us in town,’ he said cheer- 
fully. 

‘Yes, I want excitement in my 
life again. There is something 
more than mere woman’s vanity in 
knowing that hundreds of eyes watch 
you, that hundreds of ears listen 
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greedily for the words falling from 
your mouth; to see night after 
night strange faces turned to you ; 
to feel intuitively you have touched 
the crowd by a phrase uttered in 
a certain tone; by a gesture, an 
expression, by some subtle power 
which is only half comprehended 
by an actor, and yet which only he 
can realise.’ 

A new light came into her eyes, 
a colour just tinted the olive of 
her skin, she stood up to her full 
height, tall and graceful. 

‘When does Ainsworth open 
this theatre ? 

‘ Monday next ; we can start on 
Sunday, I shall be quite ready.’ 

Then they sat down and had 
supper. When it was over, and 
the old man resumed his place by 
the fireside, Beatrice took the 
violin from its case and handed it 
to him. 

‘Play me something, father; 
anything you please ; I feel as if I 
must have music to-night.’ 

His face brightened ; he stretched 
out his hands and took the instru- 
ment as tenderly as if it were a 
child. Music was not mere pro- 
fessional drudgery to him. He 
drew the bow across the strings 
and commenced a symphony sweet 
and low, yet wild with plaintive 
tenderness in its minor chords. 
Sitting in her low chair, Beatrice 
laid her elbows on her knees, and 
covered her face with her hands. 
Some music touches us indescriba- 
bly, bringing back thoughts we 
have tried and tried in vain to bury 
in the past, voices we can hear, 
and faces we can see never more, 
times and places we would fain 
forget. 

When the old man ceased, she 
stood up ; her face was pale. 

‘Good-night, dear father,’ she 
said. 

There were tears in her eyes. 
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CHAPTER III. 
AT ROCKSTRANDS. 


MEANWHILE Mr. Ainsworth made 
Rockstrandshis head-quarters. The 
place was remarkable for nothing 
in particular. It boasted of some 
long streets, straggling up the 
side of a hill, with shops of all 
sizes, whose solemn peace was 
never disturbed by the intrusion 
of customers save on market-days. 
It seemed at the manager’s first 
view to lie dosing in the glare of a 
August sun, soothed to peaceful 
rest by the murmuring sea rippling 
lazily on the broad strand at its feet. 

The inhabitants were numerous 
and tolerably innocent of the crime 
of poverty; a race who believed 
in their own superiority with un- 
flinching faith ; whose lives, plea- 
sures, prejudices, and morals were 
bounded and influenced by stern 
unflinching rules of provincial pro- 
priety. 

The manager was a corpulent 
man, clad in velveteen that had 
seen better days; rings glittered on 
his stout fingers, and his breast was 
ornamented by a massive chain 
and several appendages in the way 
of lockets, seals, and miniature de- 
signs of household furniture. In 
the absence of the partner of his 
joys, and their stock of numerous 
children, he stayed at the Crow’s 
Head, the principal hotel the place 
boasted of. He found the town 
rather dull, for no one seemed 
anxious to make friends with him. 
A stranger in Rockstrands was 
usually looked on with suspicious 
eyes. If he were rich, how could 
they tell—good souls—that he was 
not a diabolical bank director, 
forger, or midnight assassin, living 
on his ill-gotten gains, who might 
any conveniently dark night mur- 
der them in their innocent sleep ? 
whilst if poor he was certainly a 
vagabond, for poverty and vaga- 
bondism ever go hand in hand. 
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One night he strayed into the 
little billiard-room attached to the 
inn, where a solitary muscular- 
looking young man was knocking 
the balls about in a listless manner. 

‘Do you play, sir?’ he asked of 
Mr. Ainsworth, who, with arms 
folded across his chest, was looking 
at him from the end of the room. 

‘No, sir ; though I take an in- 
terest, I may add a vast interest, 
in all modern games.’ 

‘ Rather a pleasant pastime, and 
almost the only one the town 
boasts.’ 

‘Indeed! a very healthy and 
delightful place it seems,’ he re- 
marked conciliatingly. 

‘ Certainly, if dulness means de- 
light.’ 

‘My dear sir,’ said Mr. Ains- 
worth, pleasantly familiar with his 
new acquaintance, ‘the air is in- 
vigorating, the quietness soothing, 
after leaving the tumultuous con- 
course one everlastingly encounters 
in great cities.’ 

He waved his hand with a grace- 
ful gesture towards the window, as 
if the cities he referred to lay just 
outside. 

‘Then you live in— 

‘London. Ihave the honour of 
being one of the four million in- 
habitants popularly supposed to 
live in that mighty and magnificent 
metropolis. ‘One in a populous 
city pent,” as Milton expresses 
himself,’ he ended, bowing as if 
his words were addressed, not so 
much to his hearer, as to an invisi- 
ble crowd situated somewhere at 
the end of the room. 

‘We are much quieter here in 
winter,’ said the billiard-player ; 
‘ you have just come in for the end 
of the season.’ 

‘ Ah, “ they went down to the sea 
in ships,”’ he said quietly. ‘Do 
many theatrical companies visit 
the place ?” 

‘Unfortunately, very few,’ replied 
the young man. 
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*Not well supported, perhaps ; 
lacking appreciation for the 
drama: “ various are the tastes of 
men.”’ 

‘I think it’s from want of enter- 
prise.’ 

‘ My dear sir, this would be one 
of no “great pith.”’ 

‘I wish, then, some one would 
try thespeculation. I like to see a 
good play now and then ;’ here he 
offered Mr. Ainsworth a cigar. 

‘The drama,’ said the manager 
slowly and with evident pride, ‘is 
my profession.’ 

‘You are, then, an—actor ?” 

‘It is a fact, sir; moreover I am 
amanager.’ He bowed, as if thank- 
ing the invisible audience for their 
timely applause before continuing. 
‘«’Tis my vocation, Hal; ’tis no 
sin for a man to labour in his voca- 
tion,” as the immortal playwright 
says.’ 

‘Scarcely,’ said the young man, 
wondering if his new acquaintance 
were quite sane. 

‘ Allow me to present my card,’ 
he said, handing one across the 
table. 

The billiard-player read out the 
name, ‘ Mr. Alfred Algernon Ains- 
worth.’ ‘I believe I haven’t a 
card about me, but my name is 
George Mortimer,’ he replied, with 
a frank unceremonious manner, 
simple and winning. 

‘ Delighted to have the pleasure 
of youracquaintance,’ said the man- 
ager, with an almost overwhelming 
air. ‘I may impart to you the in- 
formation that I have taken the 
little theatre in this town.’ 

‘Jolly glad to hear it; I wish 
you every success.’ 

‘ Thanks, many thanks ; you see 
in me a man “ cross’d with adver- 
sity,” battling, sir, with the waves 
of a tempestuous life, who has 
sought in vain to win the “smiles 
of fickle Fortune.”’ 

He paused, waiting for the 
imaginary applause from the invisi- 
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ble audience to subside before 
recommencing. 

* James Shirley informs us “there 
is no armour against Fate ;” and 
Alfred Algernon Ainsworth can 
prove the truth of his words. It 
has been my misfortune to fail in 
most of the grave transactions of 
life, notwithstanding the finely 
finished phrase of the late Lord 
Lytton’s, declaring there is no such 
word in the bright lexicon of youth.’ 

‘I suppose you must allow for 
poetic license,’ put in Mortimer. 

‘True. My first effort at man- 
agement was in the suburbs, where 
I met with “but varying success.” 
You know, my dear sir, “’tis not 
in mortals to command success.” 
My second venture was in a cathe- 
dral town in the North. There I 
was regarded as the “ abomination 
of desolation.” How little the 
histrionic talent we displayed was 
appreciated may be judged from 
the fact that “‘ under the friendly 
shades of night” the members of 
my company fled from the reach 
of some vulgar though credulous 
creditors.’ 

‘Upon my life, you bear your 
losses philosophically.’ 

* Sorrow is intrusive and impairs 
the faculties. I have learned by 
experience that “life has many 
ups and downs,”’ he said, with a 
tone of sadness. Then he added 
more cheerfully, ‘I have known 
“its many-coloured changes,” and 
I hope to succeed here.’ 

‘I think your coming is a capi- 
tal idea.’ 

‘And I trust it may turn me in 
some capital,’ he said laughingly. 
‘ But I fear, my dear sir, the night 
flies apace. You see, “time and 
the hour runs through the roughest 
day.”” 

‘Stay,’ said George, ‘and we 
will have some brandy-and-soda, 
and then I’ll get home.’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 
BEGINNING A NEW LIFE. 


GEORGE MortTIMER was by pro- 
fession a medical doctor. He had 
just attained the age of six-and- 
twenty when he succeeded his late 
uncle, good old Dr. Phestal, to 
the practice of Rockstrands, in 
which town the prosy gentleman 
had passed fifty years of his life 
‘universally esteemed,’ as his mural 
tablet set forth. 

The matrons, who formed no 
inconsiderable part of the popula- 
tion, and certainly the most remu- 
nerative to a medical man, were in- 
clined to consider George Mortimer 
too young. But youth is a fault 
that mends daily; and the grown- 
up daughters of the Rockstrands 
matrons were in favour of him, and, 
when they could, overruled the ma- 
ternal judgment ; for the new doc- 
tor was an eligible man, who might 
one day be led bound by maiden 
charms to the hymeneal altar. 

Moreover, he soon gave proof 
of his skill, and by degrees he 
slipped into the enjoyment of a 
comfortable practice. 

His late uncle’s wife, with whom 
he lived, was the bugbear of his 
domestic life. Melancholy and a 
tract society had long ago marked 
her for their own; her declared 
and only object in life was to 
rescue her fellow-creatures from 
the perils of perdition. She wrote 
and patiently distributed religious 
pamphlets without limit, and be- 
moaned the wickedness of man- 
kind in general and her nephew in 
particular ; for Mortimer was never 
seen beguiling his leisure time 
with the cheerful perusal of the 
Rock or any of Mrs. Phestal’s lite- 
rary compositions. Though ‘ Warn- 
ing Words to the Weary Worldling,’ 
or even ‘ Satan’s Snares for Soiled 
Souls,’ were frequently laid in his 
chamber candlestick, beneath his 
pillow, on his breakfast-tray, and 
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between the pages of whatever 
book he was reading, he never 
employed them more profitably 
than in lighting a cigar. 

He had lived in London all his 
life until he succeeded his uncle ; a 
place that Mrs. Phestal declared 
‘the broad road to destruction.’ 

‘And by far the most pleasant 
place I know,’ said George on one 
occasion. 

‘It is ever so to the unwary,’ 
she answered, with a sigh. 

A few days after he had met 
Mr. Ainsworth in the _billiard- 
room, that gentleman had issued 
his bills, and posted them on every 
available space of dead wall. 

Miss Barrington, they set forth, 
would appear—those latter words 
were repeated thrice at respectful 
distances—as Margaret Wentworth 
in Henry Dunbar, supported by a 
company carefully selected from 
the London theatres. 

Before one of the most attrac- 
tive of these bills, on which scarlet 
letters linked blue, and blue in 
turn linked yellow across an orange 
background, in general effect like 
topers seeing each other home, 
Beatrice and her father stood gaz- 
ing admiringly. 

‘The manager is a man of crea- 
tive genius ; he should have been 
an author,’ said the old man, read- 
ing this fair specimen of Mr. Ains- 
worth’s, where many adjectives and 
long quotations appeared. 

‘Here he comes,’ said Beatrice ; 
‘and there is a stranger with him.’ 

Mr. Ainsworth came towards 
them with a jubilant air, talking 
loudly to a young man rather stout 
of stature and with a general appear- 
ance of bluffness. Not a magnifi- 
cently wicked-looking dark man, 
nor a muscular Christian, physic- 
ally a giant, intellectually an idiot, 
nor a soft-voiced golden - mous- 
tached creature; but a man with 
an honest frank countenance. 
His mouth was a trifle too large, 
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his nose was of no particular type, 
but his handsome blue eyes looked 
you pleasantly in the face. He 
was plain of speech, tender of 
heart, practical, and just relieved 
from commonplace. Not the best- 
natured fellow in the world; for 
in modern parlance that indicates 
a fool or a sot—a phrase meant to 
cover a multitude of omissionary 
sins. He was simply an English 
gentleman. 

As the manager approached, he 
bowed low and waved his hand 
gracefully. 

‘ Miss Beatrice Horatia Barring- 
ton’—the second name had just 
occurred to him at that moment 
—‘permit me to introduce Dr. 
Mortimer, a gentleman possessing 
a keen appreciation of genius and 
the drama.’ 

Beatrice bowed ; George raised 
his hat, smiling at Mr, Ainsworth’s 
mode of introduction. 

‘And this is her only parent; 
she is the sole daughter of his 
home and heart. Dr. Mortimer, 
Mr. Barrington.’ 

Hats werelifted, bows exchanged; 
the gentlemen were happy to make 
each other’s acquaintance. 

‘Miss Barrington’s name,’ said 
the manager grandly, ‘is euphonic. 
The first savours of royalty, being 
that of a gentle and interesting 
princess ; to the ears of the British 
public Horatia has a_ patriotic 
sound, recalling the memory of 
that brave but one-armed man, the 
hero of Trafalgar ; the surname is 
syllabic and musical. After all, 
there is a great deal in a name, 
notwithstanding the idea expressed 
to the contrary, and allied by our 
great poet to a charming simile.’ 

He paused, more for want of 
breath than words, and bowed to 
his invisible audience. 

‘Will not a rose smell just as 
sweet ?” said Mr. Barrington, speak- 
ing as if to himself. 

‘A man or woman with a name 
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common in our mouths as house- 
hold words never succeeds,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Ainsworth. ‘Who ever 
heard of a heroic Smith, a poetic 
Brown, a dramatic Jones? There 
is much, believe me, there is much 
significance in tht fact of Fate 
sending children to parents with 
commonplace names.’ 

By joint consent they walked 
towards the town, Beatrice and 
Dr. Mortimer a little in advance. 

‘ Your coming has created quite 
a sensation amongst us, Miss Bar- 
rington ; we are all anxious to see 
you.’ 

‘ An anxiety easily satisfied.’ 

George was not quite sure she 
was pleased with his remark, and 
remained silent for some minutes. 

‘Rockstrands seems a charming 
place,’ Beatrice said, by way of 
breaking the conversational ice. 
‘You must enjoy living here ?” 

‘I cannot say I do; it’s fear- 
fully dull usually ; its dulness, in- 
deed, is my pet grievance.’ 

‘ Happy is the life that has no 
history,’ she said, looking down ; 
and George, glancing at her then, 
thought he had never seen a hand- 
somer face. 

‘I suppose I am a needful ma- 
chine in the proper place. I seta 
broken bone, keep down gout in 
some aristocratic toe, help the 
fever-stricken back to life if I can, 
and so repeat my duties over and 
over again.’ 

‘Some one says no life wanders 
like an unfettered stream. There 
is a mill-wheel for the tiniest rivu- 
let to turn. Do you believe 
it ? 

‘I wish I could. But we must 
all make the best we can of life 
once we are launched into it. Yet 


I often think that if at the start- 
ing we could get a glimpse of 
the future, how would it be with 
us ?” 

‘Would it be well? she asked 
carelessly. 


git 


They had reached the door of 
Beatrice’s lodgings. 

They looked in each other's 
face and smiled. 





CHAPTER V. 
SOCIETY versus LOVE. 


Ir was just an hour past noon 
on the day succeeding Lady Ari- 
adne’s ‘at home.’ Belgravia lay 
quiet in the shade of the midday 
sun. Many of the houses in the 
neighbouring squares showed signs 
of desertion. Shutters were closed, 
blinds drawn; an air of languid- 
ness and peace prevailed generally 
on this August day. 

Mrs. Weston lingered late in 
town this season. Parliament was 
yet sitting ; and though town was 
on the wing, society had not yet 
taken flight. On this morning she 
sat in the drawing-room of her 
small home near Belgrave-square, 
waiting the arrival of a visitor. 
Charlotte sat on a low couch by the 
fire, an open book on her knees ; 
she turned the leaves listlessly, 
and leant her head on her hand, 
ever and anon thinking deeply. 

This season was her third in 
society. Mrs. Weston had intro- 
duced her daughter to the deau 
monde with the determination of 
marrying her into the peerage. 
She made no allowances for possi- 
ble affections of the heart ; but had 
the Marquis of Mountibank, who 
was gouty, old, and d/asé, proposed, 
every allowance would have been 
made for affections of the liver in 
calculating the probable period of 
his existence. Charlotte Weston 
was well trained. Whilst yet in 
the nursery, she could without a 
moment’s hesitation name all eli- 
gible matrimonial parties, their 
revenues and expectations, with all 
the readiness of a charity-school 
girl jabbering a hymn. 
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Her face was indeed beautiful, 
fair and sweet, a little cold, per- 
haps, in repose, but most lovely 
when her deep violet-hued eyes 
smiled upon you and lit her face 
with ever-varying expressions. Her 
début marked a season in society ; 
she ran the perilous gauntlet of 
criticism and came out unscathed ; 
she was a success. 

Her admirers were numerous ; 
but the observant members of her 
sex remarked she never favoured 
very young men, nor younger sons, 
nor that numerous class of por- 
tionless nephews of peers, pro- 
vided they were not heirs presump- 
tive. Mrs. Weston was disap- 
pointed that at neither the close of 
her first or second season was she 
engaged. 

The worldly matron had married 
early in life the Honourable Dig- 
nare Weston, eldest son of Lord 
Broton. The first disappointment 
of her wedded life was the birth of 
a daughter ; a year afterwards her 
husband died of fever in India, 
sincerely regretted by his widow, 
who lost all chances of a title by 
his untimely demise. Lord Broton, 
with an utter disregard to her am- 
bition, persisted in living till a 
month after his son’s death, when 
the next heir succeeded, and 
married a contemporary beauty of 
Mrs. Weston’s, whom she had cut 
in the first days of her wedded 
life. 

Mrs. Weston never married again. 
Mrs. Frumage whispered she had 
never been asked. Her income 
was sufficient to float her in so- 
ciety ; she lived up to it, and enter- 
tained great expectations of her 
daughter marrying ‘ handsomely,’ 
as she termed it. Out of a vast 
number of matrimonial prizes, two 
men were looked on with particu- 
lar favour by her watchful maternal 
eye: those were Lord Hillington, 
Baron of the United Kingdom 
and Ireland, and the Honourable 
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Cecil Grayford, heir presumptive 
to the Earl of Rockstrands. 

Mr. Grayford’s income, at this 
period of his existence, barely 
sufficed for his expenses; he was 
handsome, universally popular, and 
clever: it was whispered he could 
make his mark as a politican if he 
chose, and there was no knowing 
what day he might inherit his 
uncle’s title. Lord Rockstrand’s 
principal property was unentailed, 
and had been handed down intact 
from generation to generation ; the 
entailed lands were merely worth 
five thousand a year ; the revenue 
of the other estates, which had 
been acquired and added to from 
century to century by the heads of 
the house, was estimated at sixty 
thousand per annum : without these 
the title was a mere empty bauble. 
It was whispered that the unentailed 
estates would never fall to Cecil 
Grayford’s possession. It was a 
mere chance. 

Miss Weston’s second suitor, 
Lord Hillington, was a politician. 
His years numbered almost half a 
century ; his rent-roll brought him 
thirty thousand pounds yearly. He 
was plain of person, and prosy. 
His speeches in the House, though 
excellent in themselves, were never 
reported ; they had a soothing ef- 
fect on many of the right honourable 
members, like a dose of chloral or 
a heavy sermon, and induced gentle 
slumbers. His talents were not 
destined to render him remarkable. 
Punch or his contemporaries never 
presented him in ludicrous mode 
to an amused public. 

It was much easier to keep Lord 
Hillington from formal declara- 
tions than his younger and hand- 
somer rival, being one of those 
elderly simple men, of an older 
school, to whom Love’s ways are 
as fresh woods and pastures new. 

Had Charlotte Weston been left 
to her inclinations, she would have 
taken Cecil Grayford for better or 
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worse ; there was something in him 
to which her whole being respond- 
ed ; with him she could have been 
happy, come weal or woe. But her 
mother had preached her feelings 
down. She owed a duty to her- 
self and society, Mrs. Weston said ; 
sentiment was dangerous, and never 
outlived experience of the world: 
love was all very well in romances ; 
but in real life it should never be 
allowed to interfere with -the pros- 
pects of a marriage into the peer- 
age, or the chances of a handsome 
settlement. 

Now that Charlotte believed she 
would be called upon to make a 
choice between inclinations and 
what her mother termed duty, she 
felt the task would prove no easy 
one. She did not love Cecil Gray- 
ford sufficiently to set all maternal 
maxims at defiance, yet could not 
bear to think her refusal would 
part them for ever; how could she 
tell him she did not love, or could 
not marry him? 

The recollection came back to 
her of her cousin, Miss Arrant, 
who, thirty years ago, refused Jack 
Hardliver of the Guards, though 
very much in love with him, and 
waited and waited for a better 
offer that, alas, never came. Jack 
grew into a portly major, and be- 
came the father of a family, whilst 
his once fair love grew faded and 
angular, and developed a disposi- 
tion for gossip and afternoon teas. 

‘Lord Rockstrands may die to- 
morrow, or next day,’ said Mrs. 
Weston, breaking a _ prolonged 
silence, ‘ or he may go on living for 
years, as old people whose deaths 
are looked forward to frequently 
do; then they talk about some 
quarrel between him and Mr. 
Grayford’s late father which the 
old man has never forgiven: that 
may prevent the unentailed estates 
falling to him.’ 

‘That quarrel happened years 
ago; surely Lord Rockstrands 
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would not visit the sins of the 
father on his son !’ answered Char- 
lotte pleadingly. 

‘I cannot say ; at all events you 
must keep him in love’s bondage a 
little longer ; and Mrs. Weston 
smiled. 

‘Strange that the Earl lives so 
long.’ 

‘ Inconsiderate, under thepresent 
circumstances.’ 

As she spoke, a servant presented 
a card. 

‘Say Miss Weston is at home,’ 
said the matron. ‘ My dear,’ she 
added, ‘if you feel any necessity 
for my presence, just drop your 
book on the floor. Be strong, 
Charlotte ;’ and so saying this ex- 
emplary mother vanished, closing 
the folding-doors behind her. 

In another moment Cecil Gray- 
ford entered the drawing-room, 
smiling as he advanced to where 
Charlotte sat. 

‘I hope I have not interrupted 
your maiden meditations,’ he said, 
when their first greetings were over. 

‘No. I was just reading a chap- 
ter from an insipid book —a 
French novel from the Grosvenor 
Library.’ 

‘ Containing, I suppose, the usual 
amount of love by moonlight, mur- 
der in a storm, with a mixture of 
passion and exotics, cruel parents, 
parted lovers, despair and anguish, 
followed by celestial happiness in 
thelast chapterofthe third volume ?” 

She laughed a little forcedly at 
this verbal picture—a sweet rip- 
pling laugh like music. 

‘ That is not quite the author's 
programme in this book: the first 
volume is filled with the hero and 
heroine’s love ; it seems an indis- 
pensable ingredient in the compo- 
sition of novels.’ 

‘Being the most powerful pas- 
sion.’ 

‘The second tells how they 
marry, though poor as church mice, 
and how they suffer for their silli- 
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ness.’ She strove to speak lightly ; 
it was the safeguard against the 
secret her heart held. 

‘Would you marry any one who 
loved you deeply and faithfully, if 
he were poor ?” 

He asked the question in a low 
earnest voice, fixing his dark eyes 
on her as if to read her thoughts. 
She looked away from him. 

‘No,’ she said, struggling with 
herself. ‘I believe I never could. 

-I know I am weak and not heroic, 
and-—and—I couldn’t, I know I 
couldn’t.’ She strove to keep down 
her tears, and almost sobbed out 
the words, believing them to be 
false. 

Looking up at him, she saw a 
hot flush on his cheeks. 

‘Would you not make some 
sacrifice? I will speak plainer: I 
came to tell you, if words can, how 
earnestly, how passionately I love 
you 

* Mr. Grayford ! 

A new light came into his eyes ; 
he took her hand in his. 

‘Can you not love me in return ?” 
he asked entreatingly. 

‘ This is untimely, useless ; it can 
only cause us pain.’ 

‘Why is it useless, Charlotte ? 
I shall do all that man can to make 
your life happy.’ 

What could she say? O, that 
there was no such thing in exist- 
ence as society! that her mother 
would allow her to marry him ! 

‘I—I cannot promise you any- 
thing,’ she said. ‘ Let us speak no 
more about it.’ 

He felt her hand trembling, and 
saw the tears standing in her violet 
eyes. He rose and walked to the 
window, but a royal procession 
might have passed in the street 
below without attracting his notice. 
He had a strong will that could 
overcome many obstacles ; he had 
never yet been baulked in his de- 
sires. His keenest wish in life was 
to marry Charlotte Weston; he 
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might have to bide his time, but 
he was as certain as he lived she 
would sooner or later become his 
wife. 

‘You must forgive me,’ she said, 
without looking at him, ‘if I have 
caused you pain.’ 

He came across the room quickly 
and sat by her; his lips were close 
to her face; she felt his hot breath 
on her cheek. 

‘ Charlotte,’ he said passionately, 
‘no man can ever love you better 
than I. Forget this wretched so- 
ciety. I will give up all things for 
you. Will you make no sacrifices ? 
We will live abroad ; we—’ 

‘No,’ she interrupted him, ‘it 
can never be.’ 

She struggled to get out the 
words, as if they choked her. Had 
she followed her impulses, she 
would have thrown herself on his 
breast, and sobbed out her heart 
there. 

‘One word more: may I hope 
that some day you will change your 
mind? Let me look forward to it 
as a hope ; have some heart,’ he 
said the last words reproachfully. 
If he only knew how much heart 
she had! how she longed to tell 
him she was playing a hollow part 
at the dictation of another! 

She was silent a moment, and 
he raised her hand to his lips ; his 
hot kiss seemed to burn herlike fire. 

‘I can give no promise,’ she 
said, not daring to look at him. 
She stood up as she spoke, and the 
book resting on her knees fell to 
the ground. 

Another instant, and Mrs. Wes- 
ton entered the room, starting back 
with surprise at seeing Cecil there. 

‘Mr. Grayford !’ she exclaimed, 
in melodramatic fashion. 

He advanced to meet her, a 
cynical look coming into his eyes, 
the faintest smile of mockery play- 
ing on his lips. 

*I have made an early call, he 
said, coming to the point at once, 
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‘in order to have a conversation 
with Miss Weston.’ Looking round 
the room, he saw that Charlotte had 
gone. 

‘Indeed !’ said the matron, with 
apparent astonishment. 

‘Yes; I have asked her to be 
my wife, and she refused.’ 

Each looked at the other intent- 
ly. Greek had met Greek. 

‘You seem surprised,’ he said 
somewhat bitterly. 

‘It was rashness.’ 

‘May I ask why you think so? 

‘ Mr. Grayford, let us understand 
each other,’ she said, sitting down, 
and motioning him to a seat oppo- 
site. ‘ You are a man of the world ; 
I may therefore avoid all senti- 
ment.’ 

He did not speak, but bowed. 

‘My daughter has no dowry. If 
you married her, I believe it would 
be impossible for you to maintain 
her in the position she has been 
accustomed to. I speak plainly.’ 

‘You do. He felt the blood 
surging through his veins. 

* Both of you belong to a society 
in which, poverty is ranked worse 
than crime.’ 

‘When I asked Miss Weston to 
marry me, I looked beyond the 
present. You know I must sooner 
or later succeed Lord Rockstrands.’ 

‘His estates are not entailed.’ 

* Not all of them, but—’ 

‘And if he pleases, he may will 
them to some stranger, or marry 
again. Older men than he have 
done so before.’ 

‘That is scarcely probable,’ he 
answered, with a nervous laugh, 
while his face paled at the words 
so carelessly spoken. 

‘Fortune is fickle,’ ‘said Mrs. 
Weston, remembering her past life, 
and sighing involuntarily. 

‘Then until my succession I 
cannot pretend to Miss Weston’s 
hand ?’ 

‘I will not contradict you.’ 

He stood up at once; she fol- 
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lowed his example. Nothing more 
passed between them on the sub- 
ject, and, smiling, they shook 
hands, each feeling a secret distrust 
of the other. 

‘I know,’ said Grayford, as he 
walked towards his club, ‘the girl 
would marry me if it were not for 
her mother. Curse the old hag ! 
He lit a cigar. ‘She shall marry 


me yet, by ——!’ he said half 
aloud. 

‘ Halloo, Grayford !’ said a voice 
behind him. ‘There’s a belief that 


men who speak aloud are mad— 
mere prejudice, I know. You like 
to commune with a sensible man ; 
besides, you can afford to be con- 
sidered eccentric now.’ And Jack 
Hawksley took his arm, and walked 
on with him. 

‘ Why now more than before ?’ 

‘You have heard the news, 
haven’t you? I congratulate you, 
my boy.’ 

All the blood rushed to Gray- 
ford’s head. 

‘ For Heaven’s sake, what do you 
mean ?” 

‘Your sudden prosperity has 
made you religious. By and by, 
you will become a respectable man, 
dull and decorous, and all that 
sort of thing ; fellows like you al- 
ways do. Well, old man, your 
uncle is dead—went off rather 
suddenly. The king is dead— 
long live the king! 

‘If I had only known this an 
hour ago!’ he said, when he had 
recovered his first surprise. 

‘Why? Have you been getting 
a bill done ?’ 

* No.’ 

‘ There are some telegrams wait- 
ing you atthe club. I have just 
come from it, and saw you as I 
drove by ; so I got out and came 
after you.’ 

Ten minutes afterwards and Cecil 
was in the club. 

‘ My letters,’ he said to the por- 
ter. 
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‘Yes, sir—my lord, hem!’ and lysis; the second announced his 
the man actually looked perplexed. death. 

There were two telegrams for Three hours more and Cecil 
him. One announced Lord Rock- stood beside the lifeless form of 
strands had been seized with para- John, tenth Earl of Rockstrands. 


[To be continued. ] 





SONG IN THE SUMMER SOUTH. 
—@—— 


SWEET is the clime in which our pulses beat, 
The noon, the sea, the sultry waves of wheat, 
The mellow lights, and silence of the ground, 
The summer world’s siesta without sound. 
Perfumes of vines and spray, 
O’er tracts in bloom and bud, 
Come to us, and go their way, 
While full of ripeness seems the wood 
Cincturing our orchard-home ; 
Cool as spring its frondage, and their fruit within their vernal dome 
Flavorous of summer, red as sunset, fresh as morning foam. 


The waters languish round the summer shore, 
Lapsing into silence more and more ; 
Far off the vivid quiet of the deep 
Quivers in the bright dream of its sleep. 
So while the earth and air 
In tropic beauty glows ; 
While under clouds, as lilies fair, 
Life is a full-blown rose,— 
Sing, sweet friend, or read to me 
Songs with the aroma of some golden-globed dark orange-tree 
Exhaled in the strong sunshine glowing o’er the languid dark-blue sea. 
T. C. IRWIN. 














METEORIC STONES. 


By J. A. B. OLIVER, 
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STRANGE as it may seem, it was 
not until the beginning of the pre- 
sent century that such a thing as a 
stone that had fallen from the air 
was believed to have an actual 
existence. Notwithstanding that 
many of the writers of antiquity 
mentioned the descent of stones to 
the earth, that the authors of the 
Middle Ages bore like testimony, 
that numerous persons had actually 
seen the phenomenon and ex- 
amined the stones when found upon 
the ground, and that the recorded 
instances, ancient and modern, 
numbered more than one hundred 
and fifty, the savants of last century 
would have none of it; and the 
populace, taking their cue from 
those learned ones, laughed to 
scorn the unlucky men who coun- 
tenanced or upheld such a palpable 
fiction. The first man of science 
who directed attention to the sub- 
ject was the German philosopher, 
Chladni. In1794 he published at 
Riga and Leipzig a tract upon the 
mass of native iron found by Dr. 
Pallas in Siberia, in which he main- 
tained that the descent of that and 
similar bodies from the air was not 
beyond the bounds of probability. 
The appearance of Chladni’s paper, 
and that of Howard in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions for 1802, toge- 
ther with the more convincing evi- 
dence afforded by the remarkable 
meteoric shower which occurred at 
L’Aigle in 1803, dispelled all doubt 
in the matter, and led to the ap- 
pointment bythe Institute of France 
of the celebrated Biot to examine 
on the spot the whole circumstances 
attending the L’Aigle phenomenon. 
VOL. XXVIII. 


Specimens of the stones which fell 
on that occasion were analysed by 
Vanquelin and Thenard, and yield- 
ed the same result as an analysis 
by Howard of a stone that was 
found near Benares in December 
1798. <A striking similarity was 
also observed between this Benares 
stone and one that fell in Yorkshire 
in December 1795, weighing fifty- 
six pounds, and which was exhibit- 
ed in London in 1796. All this 
placed beyond a doubt the authen- 
ticity, or at least the credibility, of 
the many recorded instances of 
stones falling from the atmosphere ; 
and so we find Cuvier, in his report 
in 18cg on the progress of science 
during the preceding ten years, say- 
ing that this phenomenon, though 
mentioned both by the authors of 
antiquity and those of the Middle 
Ages, had only been established as 
a truth in physical science during 
that period by the conjectures of 
Chladni, the analyses of Howard, 
Vanquelin, and Langier, and the 
researches of Biot. 

Before discussing the probable 
origin of meteoric stones, it may be 
well to say something about their 
composition and the phenomena 
which accompany their fall to the 
earth. Accounts of such pheno- 
mena are very numerous ; but they 
must not be implicitly trusted. A 
man of science, accustomed to 
accurate observation, is not always 
on the spot when a meteor glides 
across the sky and bursts into a 
thousand fragments, and the spec- 
tacle is far too impressive not to 
strike a mere casual observer with 
surprise and wonder, and lead to 
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gross exaggeration in recounting the 
circumstances. If divested of the 
vivid colouring with which ignor- 
ance too often embellishes such 
occurrences, many of the remark- 
able recitals about balls of fire the 
size of the moon, with tails of in- 
calculable length, careering through 
the heavens and bursting into 
countless flaming fragments with a 
noise like thunder, would resolve 
themselves into narratives of by no 
means extraordinary appearances. 

The meteorites in the British 
Museum are arranged thus: tf. 
aérolites, which are rocky masses 
composed principally of silicates 
with isolated particles of nickelifer- 
ous iron and troilite interspersed ; 
2. aérosiderites or siderites, masses 
ofnative iron containing phosphides 
of nickel and iron, troilite, and oc- 
casionally carbon; 3. siderolites, 
which partake of the character of 
both aérolites and siderites, being 
porous or spongy masses of nickel- 
iferous iron with silicates in the 
cavities. Of these three classes the 
first is the commonest, the number 
of specimens possessed by the 
Museum being 211, the largest of 
which weighs 134 pounds. Of 
siderites there are 114 specimens in 
the collection, the largest weighing 
over three and a half tons; and of 
siderolites there are twelve speci- 
mens, the weight of the largest 
being nearly sixteen pounds. 

The most famous meteoric stone 
mentioned in the ancient records 
is that which fell near A°gos Pota- 
mos, in Thrace, about the year in 
which Socrates was born. It is 
described by Plutarch in the life of 
Lysander, and also by the elder 
Pliny (book ii.), who says that it 
was to be seen in his time (that is, 
about five hundred years after- 
wards); that it was of a burnt 
colour, and that its fall was accom- 
panied by a meteor. It has been 
described as of the size of two mill- 
stones, and equal in weight to a 
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full wagon load. This stone is 
mentioned in the chronicle of the 
Parian Marbles. Livy states that 
a shower of stones fell on the Alban 
Mount, not far distant from Rome, 
in the reign of Tullus Hostilius 
(about 654 B.c.) ; butas Humboldt 
has pointed out, the historian pro- 
bably refers to pumice ejected from 
that mountain, which was a volcano, 
and not wholly extinguished at the 
time. At Pessinus, in Galatia, the 
mother of the gods was worshipped 
under the form of a stone which 
was said to have fallen from heaven. 
In consequence of a treaty with 
Attalus, King of Pergamus, this 
stone was solemnly brought to 
Rome by Publius Scipio Nasica, 
about 204 B.c., and placed in the 
Temple of Cybile. 

To come to more modern times, 
a remarkable aérolite fell on No- 
vember 7, 1492, at Ensisheim, near 
Basle, in the presence of Maximilian 
I., King of the Romans. It weighed 
2} cwt., and imbedded itself five 
feet in the ground. It was long 
venerated as a miraculous object, 
a portion of it being suspended by 
a chain near the door of the church. 
In 1510 more than one thousand 
stones are said to have fallen from 
the clouds near Milan; and Gas- 
sendi states that he saw a stone 
with an apparent diameter of four 
feet fall on an eminence in Pro- 
vence. When examined it was 
found to be very hard, of a dark 
metallic colour, and fifty-nine 
pounds in weight. An immense 
meteoric mass was found by Dr. 
Pallas in 1776, on a mountain of 
slate near the river Jenesei, in 
Siberia. It weighed about 1400 
pounds, was irregular in form, and 
of a cellular structure, the cells 
containing small granular pieces of 
the simple mineral olivine, so com- 
mon in basalt. The iron was tough. 
and malleable, but does not appear 
to have been of a uniform compo- 
sition, as Howard found seventeen 
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percentofnickel, Klaproth and John 
a much smaller proportion, while 
the analysis of Langier yielded 
silica, magnesia, sulphur, and 
chrome. A tradition existed in 
the neighbourhood where this 
mass was found, that it had fallen 
from heaven, and it was ac- 
cordingly held in veneration by the 
Tartars. It was subsequently re- 
moved to the town of Krasnojarsk 
by the inspector of iron mines there. 
Another vast meteorite was found 
in South America, in the jurisdic- 
tion of Santiago del Estero, about 
500 miles north-west from Buenos 
Ayres. It was inspected by Don 
Rubi de Celis, who published a 
description of it, in the Spanish 
language, in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1788. It lay in 
an immense plain of about roo 
leagues in extent, half sunk in the 
ground. Its length was over seven 
feet, and its weight, estimating it 
by the specific gravity of iron, was 
more than thirteen tons. Analyses 
by Prout and Howard yielded 
ninety per cent of iron and ten of 
nickel. Specimens of this mass 
were sent to the Royal Society, and 
are now in the collection of the 
British Museum. In Brazil, about 
fifty leagues from Bahia, an enor- 
mous stone was found, the weight 
of which was estimated at 14,000 
pounds. It contained, according to 
Dr. Wollaston, four per cent of 
nickel. Van Marum, inthe Haarlem 
Transactions, describes a meteorite 
of about 177 pounds’ weight which 
fell at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and is mentioned by Barrow, in his 
Travels in Africa, as an artificial 
production. A large portion of it 
was sent to the Haarlem Museum. 
A meteoric stone, which is in the 
Museum of Natural Sciences at 
Madrid, weighs 2}cwt. Another, 
that fell on Christmas-day 1869, 
at Mourzouk, is nearly a yard in 
diameter. The Caille aérolite, found 
in the Maritime Alps, and now in 
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the Paris Museum, weighs 12} cwt. 
At Santa Rosa (New Granada) one 
fell in April 1810, weighing 143 
cwt.; and on the island of Lanaia- 
Hawai there is a meteorite six or 
seven yards in diameter, which fell 
at the beginning of the century, and 
is so firmly imbedded in the ground 
that it has resisted all the efforts 
made to raise it to the surface. A 
stone found at Charcas weighed 
more than 15icwt. The most 
colossal meteorites (if the masses 
are of meteoric origin) yet known 
were discovered by Professor Nor- 
denskjold, in the year 1870, on the 
island of Disko (Greenland). They 
were resting on basaltic rocks of 
the Miocene age. Their compo- 
sition is peculiar, and has led some 
geologists to entertain the opinion 
that they were, perhaps, ejected by 
volcanoes at an early period of the 
earth’s history. The largest mass 
weighs twenty-one tons. They were 
brought home in the year following 
their discovery by two Swedish 
war-vessels sent out for the purpose. 

Of the manner in which meteor- 
ites fall to the earth we have many 
graphic accounts by eye-witnesses 
and others. A few of the more 
important may be interesting to 
those who have seen the phenome- 
non, and may serve to give those 
who are less fortunate an idea of 
the sight. 

In the vicinity of Benares, about 
eight o’clock in the evening of the 
19th of December 1798, a large 
ball of fire was observed in the 
heavens, which caused an illumina- 
tion described as being equal to 
the brightest moonlight; and at 
the same time a noise like thunder 
was heard, followed by the sound 
of heavy bodies striking the ground. 
On examination it was found that 
the earth was newly torn up in 
places ; and further search resulted 
in the discovery of peculiar stones, 
most of them buriedto a depth of 
six inches in the ground. Speci- 
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mens of these stones, some of which 
weighed two pounds, were sent to 
Sir Joseph Banks in London. The 
sky was perfectly serene when the 
meteor appeared—had been so for 
more than a week previously—and 
remained without a speck of cloud 
for many days after the occur- 
rence. 

The meteor which appeared in 
Normandy on the 26th of April 
1803 was peculiar in many re- 
spects. It had not the ‘ball of 
fire’ aspect so frequently described, 
but rather resembled a small rec- 
tangular cloud, the vapour of which 
was scattered in all directions at 
each explosion. It was almost sta- 
tionary, and must have been at a 
considerable elevation, as it ap- 
peared to the inhabitants of two 
villages situated more than a league 
distant from each other to be im- 
mediately overhead at the same 
time. It was seen at Caen, Falaise, 
Alencon, Verneuil, and Pont An- 
demer—places far distant from 
each other. The sound of the ex- 
plosions, which resembled the firing 
of cannon and musketry, lasted 
for five or six minutes, and was fol- 
lowed by a long-continued noise 
like the beating of many drums. 
Then succeeded a hissing sound, 
and a vast number of stones fell to 
the ground. The space on which 
they fell formed an ellipse of two 
leagues and a half long, by one 
broad ; the larger diameter being 
from south-east to north-west, the 
direction in which the meteor 
moved. The largest stones were 
found at the south-east end of the 
ellipse, and the smallest at the op- 
posite extremity. Above two thou- 
sand were collected, varying in 
weight from two drams to seven- 
teen pounds and a half. The sky, 
as in the preceding instance, was 
almost cloudless. 

Flammarion describes the fall of 
a bolide which took place in the 
arrondissement of Casale, in Pied- 
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mont, on thezgth of February 1868. 
About half-past ten in the morning, 
the sky being rather dark, a loud 
detonation, similar to the discharge 
of a heavy piece of artillery, was 
heard, followed, after an interval 
of two seconds, by a double report. 
The sound was heard at a place 
twenty miles distant. It had hard- 
ly died away when a small irregular 
cloud of smoke was observed at a 
considerable height above the 
ground. Some spectators saw 
several spots like clouds, which 
disappeared nearly instantaneously. 
A long train of smoke marked the 
path of the descending mass. 
‘Some men at work in the fields 
saw several blocks fall through 
the air, and heard the noise which 
they made as they struck the 
ground. Every one whom it was 
possible to question on the subject 
was unanimous in affirming that 
there were a large number of these 
blocks, and that they must have 
occasioned a regular shower of 
aérolites of all sizes. Labourers at 
work felling trees in a wood three- 
quarters of a mile from Villeneuve, 
on the high-road from Casale to 
Vercelli, saw something like a 
hailstorm of grains of sand after 
these detonations, and a some- 
what large fragment struck the hat 
that one of them was wearing.’ 
Two aérolites were found upon the 
ground—one weighing 143 lbs. and 
the other 4} lbs.—and the fragment 
of a third, which had been shattered 
by falling upon a pavement. 

Some large stones fell from a 
fire-ball at Stalldalen, in Sweden, 
on June 28th, 1876. The meteor 
equalled the full moon in size, and 
was visible over a large portion of 
middle Sweden. It was variously 
described by observers in different 
localities. To some it appeared 
as a pear-shaped mass of dazzling 
whiteness, and to others as a lu- 
minous streak of a violet hue. It 
was not visible at the place where 
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the stones fell, but previous to their 
descent loud noises were heard. 
Eleven stones were found, spread 
over an oval space a mile and a 
quarter broad by five miles long, 
the largest weighing nearly thirty 
pounds.. They fell with a com- 
paratively small velocity, as one of 
them, eighteen pounds in weight, 
sunk only eight inches in the 
ground. 

We shall now pass from the 
region of fact to that of speculation. 
It were needless, as well as impos- 
sible in a short article like this, to 
mention all the theories that have 
been offered by scientific men at 
various times to account for the 
fall of stones from the sky. The 
Greek philosophers held widely 
different opinions, and so do those 
of the present day. Until more 
unanimity is arrived at, we may 
rest assured that the true explana- 
tion is not yet found. 

One of the oldest theories, and 
the one that is, perhaps, most con- 
sistent with known facts and laws, 
is that meteorites are bodies mov- 
ing round the sun, which occasion- 
ally enter our atmosphere, and are 
either frittered into dust or reach 
the earth as aérolites. In other 
words, they are abnormally large 
fragments of comets. Small frag- 
ments are dissipated in the higher 
regions of the air by the intense 
heat produced by friction, and give 
rise to the phenomenon of shoot- 
ing-stars. Larger pieces appear as 
fire-balls, and very large masses 
fall through the air in a state of 
combustion, which is not, however, 
sufficiently intense to consume their 
volume before reaching the ground. 
This idea of a celestial origin seems 
to have originated among the 
Greeks. Plutarch says: ‘Falling 
stars are, according to the opinion 
of some physicists, not eruptions of 
the ethereal fire extinguished in the 
air immediately after its ignition, 
nor yet an inflammatory combus- 
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tion of the air, which is dissolved 
in large quantities in the upper 
regions of space ; but these meteors 
are rather a fall of celestial bodies, 
which, in consequence of a certain 
intermission in the rotatory force, 
and by the impulse of some irregu- 
lar movement, have been hurled 
down not only to the inhabited 
portions of the earth, but also be- 
yond it into the great ocean, where 
we cannot find them.’ The views 
of Diogenes of Apollonia are ex- 
pressed thus: ‘Stars that are in- 
visible, and consequently have no 
name, move in space together with 
those that are visible. These in- 
visible stars frequently fall to the 
earth, and are extinguished, as the 
stony star which fell burning at 
Egos Potamos.’ Chladni, as the 
result of his investigations, ad- 
vanced the opinion that meteors 
are bodies moving in space, being 
either accumulations of matter as 
originally created, or fragments 
separated from a larger mass of a 
similar nature. Sir H. Davy offered 
the same explanation in the PAilo- 
sophical Transactions for 1817. 
These views, or rather a modifica- 
tion of them suited to our increased 
knowledge of cosmical ways and 
means, have their modern advocate 
in Professor H. A. Newton of Yale 
College. 

In 1664, Paolo Maria Terzago, 
an Italian physicist, surmised that 
aérolites might be of selenic origin. 
Olbers, in 1795, without any know- 
ledge of this conjecture, investigated 
the amount of initial tangential 
force that would be requisite to 
bring to the earth masses projected 
from the moon. Laplace, Biot, 
Brandes, and Poisson also took up 
the problem. Olbers, Brandes, and 
Chladni decided against the view 
of a selenic origin; but Laplace 
seems to have inclined somewhat 
to that hypothesis. It was then 
believed that active volcanoes ex- 
isted in the moon; but that idea 
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has been abandoned, and the lunar 
theory of aérolites with it. At the 
present time a number of eminent 
men who have studied the subject 
of meteorites think that they must 
have been ejected from volcanoes 
on some celestial body, probably 
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the earth at a remote period of its 
physical history. This may be the 
true theory, but facts are wanted to 
confirm it, and until those are dis- 
covered it is not safe to pass judg- 
ment. 





THE OLD LETTER. 


—_@—— 


CROUCHING over the fire with wan cheek and whitened hair, 

And sad sunk eyes, on the embers fixed with a dull unseeing stare ; 
Crouching over the fire, the woman, worn and old, 

With the flickering flame on the letter that trembles in her hold. 


Outside, the sleet beats fast and thick on the uncurtained pane, 

The wind sobs round the lonely house, as it sweeps the snow-clad plain ; 
Inside, the ghosts of joy, and hope, and fearless household mirth 

Flit and whisper round the woman who sits beside the hearth. 


Yet the magic spell of the letter has sent her fancies back, 

Flying past all the tombstones that mark the past’s long track, 

Flying past change and sorrow, flying past wrong and ruth, 

Till the heart beats fast, and the pulses thrill, to the passionate glow of 


youth. 


She stands once more where the roses their breeze-kissed petals shed, 
And the tall laburnum dropped its gold over her golden head ; 

She hears the brother's tender jest, his boyish laughter rings, 

As her gallant lover’s letter to her eager clasp he brings. 


The gray Australian grasses waves the bold boy’s sleep ; 

Year after year Crimean snows above her soldier heap ; 

And the pretty fingers, where his ring still flashes in the light, 
How worn and thin they show for all they hold the page so tight ! 


Ah, duller still her life will show, harder the task-work seem, 

For that weak hour by fancy snatched for memory’s golden dream ! 
Put by the letter, let it share thy slow and sure decay ; 

Patient and meek take up again the burden of the day. 


SUSAN K. PHILLIPS. 
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By B. H, BUXTON, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ JENNIE OF ‘‘ THE PRINCE’S,”’ ‘ FROM THE WINGS,’ ETC. 
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Part the Third. 


CHAPTER I. 
TWO PROPOSALS. 


It is the morning after the Great 
Event, and the early spring sun- 
shine falls gently on Diana Hart- 
ley’s rich black hair and fair 
rounded cheek, as she lies idly 
back in a luxurious armchair in 
her drawing-room, which in every 
detail is indicative, not only of art- 
istic taste, but of ease and comfort. 
It is a room that essentially bears 
the impress of its owner's daily 
presence and influence. On a fair- 
sized round table beside her chair 
lie the day’s papers and the latest 
magazines, surrounding an orna- 
mental pot full of delicate-tinted hy- 
acinths in rich and fragrant bloom ; 
big Japanese jars containing great 
fresh-looking ferns stand in the 
deep bow-window ; whilst here and 
there, in dimmer corners, are bright 
groups of dainty pink tulips im- 
bedded in baskets of moss, so green 
and moist that the sight of it carries 
one’s mind irresistibly away into 
deep cool woodland nooks and 
glades ‘far from the madding 
crowd.’ A grand-piano stands open 
at one end of the room, some loose 
sheets of manuscript music-paper 
and a pencil on the stand betray- 
ing the fact that the mistress of 
this charming room has higher 
-ambitions than simply to interpret 
other people’s ideas. The day, 
‘though sunny, is ruffled by a light 
east wind that makes the blazing 


coals in the broad fireplace very 
grateful, as Madame Margherita 
seems to think, for she is seated 
on the soft hearthrug, apparently 
absorbed in watching the flames 
leap and glitter in the brilliant steel 
fender, though a book lies open on 
her lap. 

Both ladies feel a slight embar- 
rassment, and both feel some- 
what aimless and uncertain what 
to donext. The Great Event, which 
for some weeks has filled the 
thoughts of both, is over and past. 
For more than a month it has been 
the one absorbing interest and oc- 
cupation which has bound them 
together, and for a much longer 
period even than that it has given 
colour and interest to Diana’s other- 
wise somewhat objectless life. The 
writing of her libretto amused her 
for many weeks, and kept her active 
mind fully and constantly occupied ; 
subsequently there was the ever- 
recurring interest of having Campo 
Maestro’s musical rendering of her 
ideas submitted to her ; the criti- 
cising and arguing, the trying over, 
and everlasting rehearsals which 
never grew tedious to either of the 
authors. Finally, came the far 
greater interest of teaching Madame 
Margherita, and of watching her 
quick and intelligent development 
into a charming ideal Marguerite. 
To-day life looks tame and flat 
again, reminding one of the old 
simile of a ballroom the day after 
the dance, where the flowers are 
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faded and drooping, and every 
corner, so recently full of warm and 
vivid life, silent and deserted. And 
then what should she do about 
Madame Margherita? The month’s 
trial was up, the purpose for which 
she wanted her accomplished; 
what excuse could she make in 
the future to retain her companion- 
ship and still keep Patty and the 
baby in the country? 

Margherita’s thoughts were busy 
in the same direction. Ought she not 
at once to propose to leave her kind 
patroness’s hospitable roof? Her 
heart bounded at the thought of 
having her child—her darling May 
—with her once more, in the close 
loving tie of daily companionship. 
But how should they live? What 
could she do to earn money beyond 
singing in the streets again? And 
she shrank from that now, she 
could not deny it ; her heart sank 
within her as she recalled those 
terrible evenings, and the coarse 
words and light jokes that she had 
to take amidst the silver and 
copper she earned. With clasped 
hands and head bent low she 
pondered deeply over the difficul- 
ties before her, answering but 
briefly the few desultory remarks 
that Diana addressed to her. _ 

Suddenly the garden-gate swung 
to with a sharp click, which was 
quickly followed by an impetuous 
knock at the front door. Diana 
laughed lightly. 

‘There is no mistaking our im- 
pulsive Campo’s advent,’ she said 
brightly. ‘I am glad he has come 
to rouse us up.’ 

She welcomed the little man 
with both hands extended, whilst 
Margherita rose hastily from her 
lowly seat upon the hearthrug, 
heartily glad to get this reprieve 
from her perplexing thoughts. 
Campo Maestro lost no time in 
beating about the bush. 

‘Good-morning, Signora Diana ; 
good-morning, Madame Marghe- 


rita, my child; it is vell, I find 
you here—both. I have sleep but 
leettel dis night, and I have come 
early for a consult serious !’ 

Margherita made some timid 
proposal to leave the room ; but the 
vivacious musician, with whom it 
was mostly a case of thunder and 
lightning of a harmless kind, snap- 
ped at her instantly. 

‘Why for would you go? It is 
for la signorina that to speak it is 
necessary. It is now ze time for 
talk and consult,’ he said, shaking 
that grizzled head of his, and screw- 
ing his face into so many wrinkles 
that the beady-black eyes almost 
disappeared. 

Diana knew the little tyrant too 
well to attempt any contradiction : 
where professional interests were 
at stake the impresario tolerated 
no opposition; and besides she 
hoped his ‘consult serious,’ as he 
called it, might throw some light 
on the difficulties she had been 
considering all the morning ; so she 
gaily drew a large lounge up to the 
crackling fire, and, begging the 
others to do the same, prepared 
to give her attention to Campo. 

‘I vill that you tell to me, cara 
mia,’ the Italian begins, turning to- 
wards his young pupil, ‘how is it 
vid you. Do you find you have 
zing so very perfeck dis last night ?” 

*O no; indeed, indeed, signor, 
I bitterly felt my shortcomings, my 
want of experience and practice. 
I know you are going to reproach 
me, and I deserve it; for I have 
disappointed both you and dear 
Miss Hartley.’ Madame Marghe- 
ritaspeaks in tones of profound con- 
trition ; and though too proud to. 
sob aloud, she cannot restrain the 
tears that fill her eyes. 

‘To talk of reproaches is non- 
sense, child,’ says Diana promptly ; 
‘ you ought to know our dear mas- 
ter’s blunt way of speaking better 
by this time than to take him at 
his word. You have certainly 
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verified my assertion, and proved 
the strength of your dramatic in- 
stinct. Indeed, it would have 
been impossible for me, among all 
the amateurs I know, to find a 
single one who would have done 
justice to the difficult part of our 
heroine as you have done.’ 

‘ And for ze voice, ze soprano, it 
is there vid melody and force,’ in- 
terrupts Maestro impatiently. ‘ But 
it is not cultivate ; it has not prac- 
tice; it is the voice of ingénue 
Margaret, not of Madame Marghe- 
rita the prima donna, who has a 
grand experience.’ 

‘It is quite evident to me, dear 
master,’ says Miss Hartley, in that 
deferential voice of hers (which is 
the more flattering, perhaps, because 
so rarely used), ‘that you have some 
plan to suggest, some scheme to 
propose, which will tend to further 
your pupil’s improvement. She 
herself, you, and I also, ascer- 
tained by the public rehearsal last 
evening that, though her voice is 
full of happy promise, her execu- 
tion by no means enabies her to 
take up a tenable position as a 
professional singer at present. That 
being the case, it only remains 
for us to ask, What do you ad- 
vise ?” 

This is the question to which 
Campo, under all his seeming im- 
patience, has been steadily and 
consistently leading up. It bears 
directly on that pet scheme of 
his to which his pupil’s confidences 
anent her beggar-relative had 
already given a certain impetus. 
He had not lost that former oppor- 
tunity ; but had, on the contrary, 
urged on Miss Hartley the desira- 
bility of removing his pupil beyond 
the reach of any such disturbing 
influences. 

‘She has give up her child for 
ze sake of you and ze art,’ sug- 
gested Campo. ‘Itis now for you 
to save her from future collision 
vid any such shameful relations as 


ze one who has complete upset 
her to-day.’ 

Diana assented, but saw no way 
of altering matters at that time. 
Now, however, Maestro made a 
much more definite proposal to 
her. He offered to go over to 
Paris the following week to find a 
suitable home for his pupil, and to 
make all the necessary arrange- 
ments for her studying there at 
the Conservatoire for three years. 

Having delivered himself of this 
most weighty and unexpected pro- 
position, the wily Italian bent low 
over the blazing fire, stretching 
out his short fingers, with their long- 
pointed nails, to the grateful warmth 
with evident relish, and leaving his 
two listeners to digest this new idea 
undisturbed. 

Their feelings were most conflict- 
ing. Miss Hartley’s rapid impul- 
sive mind flew swiftly over the 
pros and cons of the situation. 
She would lose the daily com- 
panionship that had become so 
very pleasant to her; but under 
any circumstances could she retain 
that long? She had not forgotten 
the scene in the carriage during 
the drive to Richmond, though no 
mention of the matter had ever 
been made between them since. 
She knew well that under Madame 
Margherita’s quiet exterior lay a 
deep passionate love for her child 
that made her count the hours that 
separated them ; and she felt cer- 
tain that she would not much 
longer consent to that separation 
now that the Great Event was over, 
and her obligation to Miss Hart- 
ley in some measure discharged. 
On the other hand, if she agreed 
to join in sending the girl to Paris 
to study, she would have the great 
interest of. watching her progress 
in the art for which she had such 
considerable natural talent, the de- 
lightful amusement of running over 
to Paris now and again to see her, 
and the eventual glory and triumph 
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ot having been instrumental in un- 
earthing this bright jewel when she 
shone before the great world, two 
or three years hence, as an acknow- 
ledged star and queen of song. 
She had already made up her mind 
to join hands with Campo Maestro 
in this matter ; but Madame Mar- 
gherita, what would she say? 

The girl sat lost in thought, 
rapidly surveying the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future, the quick al- 
ternations of her feelings plainly 
depicted on her sensitive girlish 
face. At last she raised her head, 
to find Miss Hartley and Campo 
Maestro both eagerly watching her. 
She flushed painfully as she looked 
from one to the other. 

‘ Well,’ said Miss Hartley quick- 
ly, ‘ will you go, child ? and Campo 
knew that she at least had acceded 
to his proposition, and once more 
stretched out his hands placidly to 
the fire. The rest would follow, 
all in good time. 

Madame Margherita rose to her 
feet, and toyed nervously with the 
book she still held in her hands. 

‘Dear Miss Hartley, dear mas- 
ter, my best of friends, what 
shall I say? Give me a little time 
to think; and—’ she hesitated 
painfully, looking timidly from one 
to the other, ‘and—baby May? 

‘Had better stay wid ze good 
nurse in ze pritty Engleesh home,’ 
growled Campo, tossing back his 
rough hair defiantly. 

Madame Margherita drew her- 
self up with quiet pride. 

‘I am very sorry ; I would not 
for worlds seem ungrateful for your 
great kindness; but I coud not 
live away from my child for three 
years,’ she said, with touching dig- 
nity. ‘She would forget me quite,’ 
she added, with a nervous sob of 
pain at the very thought of such a 
terrible calamity. 

Campo lifted his head quickly, 
with a peppery remark about ‘ze 
art,’ which absorbed his whole be- 





ing, upon his tongue; but Diana 
hastily interposed. 

‘Come and dine with us to-night, 
Campo mio,’ she said; ‘and then 
we can talk it over quietly. Sir 
Gilbert would be hurt if we de- 
cided on anything without consult- 
ing him; and he has been so warmly 
interested in Madame Margherita’s 
progress, that it is but right we 
should ask his opinion about this 
new and somewhat startling project. 
But you like acts to follow thoughts 
as quickly as the thunder follows 
the lightning, dear master, don’t 
you?’ she added, laughing gaily, 
and at the same time laying her 
hand, with a kindly reassuring pres- 
sure that was very grateful to the 
girl, on Margherita’s arm. 

‘If it is here before me, the 
thing that is best to do, I like to do 
it straight, quick, like a firework,’ 
said the little man, with fierce ex- 
cited gestures. ‘Wid women it is 
talk and talk and talk.’ 

‘And with you it is sing and 
sing and sing,’ mimicked Diana 
mischievously. Then, suddenly 
becoming quite serious, she turned 
gently to the irate little man, and 
smoothed his ruffled feathers with 
a few words spoken in her sweetest 
and most deferential manner. 

‘ Will you walk across the Park 
with me, signor, to Sir Gilbert’s? 
On the way we can talk over the 
details of your most kind and 
generous proposal, which I shall 
then be better able to submit to 
Sir Gilbert, and afterwards our 
little nightingale shall hear every- 
thing about it, and we will let you 
have the result of all the talking in 
one word to-night, when you come 
to dine with us.’ 

When Margherita was left alone 
she paced the room backwards 
and forwards in feverish unrest, 
and longed intensely for baby May 
to soothe and divert the troubled 
current of her thoughts. Nothing 
should induce her to consent to 
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going away without her child. If 
she might take baby, she would go, 
and work and slave morning, noon, 
and night in the hope of some da: 
repaying her kind friends; but if 
she were on one side of the Chan- 
nel and her darling on the other, 
her voice would die away in tears 
and lamentations whenever she 
tried to sing. She had just sunk 
down once more in her favourite 
position on the thick white hearth- 
rug, and determined to try and fix 
her thoughts on her book until 
Miss Hartley’s return, when the 
drawing-room door was thrown 
open, and old Luke announced, in 
a very decided tone, 

‘Sir Conway Joy.’ 

The young girl sprang to her 
feet, and welcomed the new-comer 
with the natural timidity and re- 
serve of a dependent in the absence 
of the rightful mistress of the house. 

‘Miss Hartley is out, Sir Con- 
way. I thought Luke knew she 
had gone out ; she will be sorry.’ 

‘ Forgive me, Madame Marghe- 
rita. I knew Miss Hartley was 
out—Luke told me ; but I thought 
you would permit me to inquire 
personally for your health, after the 
great fatigue of last night,’ replied 
Sir Conway, looking with increased 
admiration at the sweet face, that 
appeared even fairer and fresher 
in the bright searching morning 
sunshine than it had done in the 
shaded light of the evening before. 

Margherita thanked him in a 
few simple words. She was too 
much absorbed in the complica- 
tions and difficulties of her own 
life in the past and present, too 
utterly without personal vanity, to 
have thought twice of Sir Conway’s 
warmly-expressed admiration for 
her the evening before, or to appre- 
ciate the feeling which made himask 
for her when he found Miss Hart- 
ley was out. She stands absently 
fidgeting with her book, without 
asking him to be seated, under the 
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evident impression that his visit is 
to Miss Hartley, and that he will 
leave again immediately. Her face 
is still flushed and troubled, show- 
ing very clear signs of recent agi- 
tation to Sir Conway’s anxious 
eyes. He is quite at a loss what 
to do or say next under these cir- 
cumstances. It had flashed upon 
him like a sudden inspiration that 
morning, as he took his solitary 
breakfast in his bachelor rooms 
in St. James’s-street, that he might, 
without in any way violating the 
rules of polite society, pay a brief 
morning call on such an old and 
intimate friend as Diana, even 
though he was going to dine with 
her in the evening. He was quite 
determined to keep to his dinner 
engagement. He had found a 
hasty note from Miss Armstrong 
on his breakfast-table, reproaching 
him for breaking his engagement 
with her, and saying she should 
expect him to escort her to the De 
Veres’. She had evidently thought 
better of her determination to dine 
at The Cottage by some means or 
other with Conway, and was at- 
tempting instead to draw him back 
to his old allegiance to her. After 
settling in his own mind to call at 
The Cottage before lunch, he felt 
that he could afford to make some 
concession to Aurelia, and had 
sent her a note to the effect that 
he was sorry he could not break 
his dinner engagement now, but 
that he would try and join her at 
the De Veres’ later in the evening. 
To pass the time until he could 
reasonably present himself in Re- 
gency-terrace he had gone for a 
walk round Hyde Park before 
turning his steps in the direction 
of South Kensington ; and seeing 
neither the many fair ‘horsewomen 
who galloped past him in the 
Row, nor the still fairer chestnut 
buds that were just beginning to 
glisten in the early spring sunshine, 
he beguiled his walk with specu- 
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lations as to whether he should see 
Madame Margherita during his 
call at The Cottage, and if so what 
he would say to her, and how she 
would turn her calm clear eyes on 
him as she answered. But, as too 
often happens in life, the real- 
ity was totally unlike any of the 
many different ways of meeting 
that he had dreamed about. It 
had never occurred to him, in the 
first place, that Miss Hartley could 
be so cruel as to be out ; and when 
first met by old Luke’s ‘Not at 
home, sir,’ he had wavered and 
hesitated on the doorstep in a way 
rather to excite that old man’s 
curiosity before asking almost 
timidly for Madame Margherita. 
And now that he was actually in 
her presence he seemed to have no 
pretext for remaining there; the 
innumerable remarks of a brilliant 
and original kind that he had ex- 
pected to make to her had all fled 
he knew not whither, and only the 
most commonplace words suggest- 
ed themselves to him. 

‘You look very tired,’ he said, 
almost in a whisper. 

The soft gentle tone was too 
much for the girl in her nervous 
unstrung state. Hot tears rose to 
her eyes and rolled helplessly down 
her fair round cheeks. 

‘You are not well, you are 
troubled,’ he said, with eager boy- 
ish impetuosity. ‘Do let me help 
you if I can, if I may; it will give 
me greater happiness than I have 
known for a long time.’ 

She controlled herself by a sud- 
den decided effort, and brushing 
away the tears, looked up at him 
with brave clear eyes. 

‘I am very sorry. I am not 
generally so weak and silly. Please 
forgive me! I have been a little 
troubled and perplexed to-day.’ 

‘May I not try and help you?’ 
he said, with winning deference and 
gentleness. ‘Iam young, I know; 
but I have been through great 
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trouble, and know what it is. I 
lost my wife more than two years 
ago.’ 

Margherita looked up at him 
with a soft sympathy in her sweet 
gray eyes, and with sudden youth- 
ful impulse held out her hand si- 
lently. He took it in his warm 
firm clasp, and said hotly and hur- 
riedly, 

‘ Margherita, come and cheer my 
lonely life; be my sweet wife, and 
a mother to my little daughter. 
Forgive me, my darling !’ he added 
still more rapidly, as she tried to 
draw her hand away, and gazed at 
him with startled eyes. ‘ Listen to 
me one minute ; I love you so, Mar- 
gherita ! I loved you the first mo- 
ment I saw you! I will make you so 
happy ; you shall never know trou- 
ble or care that 7 can save you.’ 

She found breath at last, and 
drawing her hand decidedly from 
him, said quickly, 

‘I am very sorry ; I believe you 
are good and kind, but I am mar- 
ried already ; and I do not know—’ 
she hesitated painfully—‘ that I am 
a widow. Good-bye; please tell 
no one,’ and she was gone. 





CHAPTER II. 
EXILED FOR ART. 


It is Easter Sunday in Paris: a 
bright, warm, breezy day, with a 
cloudless sky overhead, and the 
busy hum of gay holiday life filling 
the streets below. Early mass is 
over. Troops of merry holiday- 
makers, in their fresh clean cos- 
tumes and bright ribbons, are flock- 
ing to the railway-station or direct- 
ing their way, in carriages or on 
foot, towards the Champs Elysées, 
and away under the grand Arc de 
Triomphe to the Bois de Boulogne, 
and so into the open country. The 
cafés are all astir; the quick 
waiters, in their white aprons, dart- 
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ing about amongst the little white- 
marble tables, on which stand pic- 
turesque baskets of tempting-look- 
ing rolls and loaves of all imagin- 
able shapes and sizes. Near the 
Madeleine may be seen numerous 
homely - looking countrywomen, 
standing almost imbedded in 
flowers, some done up into bou- 
quets, others in pots, shielded from 
the spring breezes by sheaths of 
dainty white paper. These flowers 
are bought eagerly by many of the 
passers-by, and carried into some 
church and laid as an offering on 
the chancel-steps, which duty done, 
and a devout ‘ Pater noster’ re- 
peated, the donor goes forth with a 
clear conscience to enjoy the rest 
of the day in the open air. 

On Easter-day les Grandes 
Eaux always play at Versailles ; 
and numerous trains, laden not 
only inside, but on the covered 
roofs, with gay throngs of people, 
are dragging their slow length out 
of the city towards those lovely 
gardens and grounds, dropping a 
few passengers, perhaps, at Saint 
Cloud, which had not yet had its 
beauty injured by the Prussian 
guns. 

Under a tree in the Bois de 
Boulogne, but a little way removed 
from the main road, sat an unmis- 
takable English trio, comfortably 
ensconced on a thick Scotch plaid 
which they had spread on the soft 
green grass. A fair young English 
girl, her plump laughing baby, and 
her maid, the latter of whom was 
so absorbed in staring at the numer- 
ous passers-by, the men in their 
white or blue blouses, the girls 
mostly in pretty coquettish aprons 
and caps, so different from the cheap 
finery her countrypeople don on 
all holiday occasions, that she paid 
but little heed to her small charge, 
who lay on her back kicking and 
crowing with delight as her mother 
tried to tickle her little fat neck 
with the long grasses that bent 


their slender heads before the 
breeze within reach of her hand. 

‘It’s a pretty sight, Miss Olga.’ 

‘ What is, Patty ?” 

‘All these people going off to 
enjoy theirselves in the sunshine. 
They look quite different-like from 
poor people, with their grand 
aprons and ribbons, and yet they 
don’t seem as if they was trying to 
be fine ladies, like some of our 
poor folk at home. And they do 
seem that bright and merry it 
makes one glad-like just to see 
them trip along, looking so clean 
and fresh.’ 

‘Wouldn’t you like to wear a 
nice cap and apron too, Patty?’ 
asked Madame Margherita rather 
timidly. 

Patty smiled broadly all over her 
homely honest face. 

‘Lor’, Miss Olga, I should look 
so queer, with my red frizzy hair 
and my thick waist, not like those 
trim maids.’ 

‘But they are not all “trim 
maids,” Patty; some are middle- 
aged women, only their fresh clean 
caps and neat hair make them look 
trim and dapper.’ 

‘Well, I would do anything or 
wear anything to please you, dear 
mistress,’ said Patty, with another 
broad smile at the idea of herself 
walking out in a French cap and 
apron and no bonnet. 

‘I know you would, dear Patty,’ 
said her mistress, laying her slim 
ungloved fingers affectionately on 
Patty’s coarse hand, that showed 
the marks of many a hard day’s 
toil, ‘except when you forget,’ she 
added mischievously. ‘ But serious- 
ly, Patty, I really wish you would 
try to give up calling me “ Miss 
Olga ;” some one will hear you one 
day, and perhaps recognise the 
peculiar name.’ 

A comical look of sorrowful peni- 
tence spread itself over Patty’s face, 
succeeded by a most resolute deter- 
mined air. 
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*I will, she said, with intense 
earnestness; ‘I'll learn to say 
“madame” as pat as any parley-voo 
of ’em all, you see if I don’t. Ma- 
dame—Madame Margherita. I'll 
go and practise it up and down 
under the trees yon. Come, my 
blessed lamb, come with Patty, and 
learn to talk French pretty, pretty; 
we'll pick a fine nosegay, and leave 
Madame Mamma to read her book 
nice and quiet, Mamzelle May;’ and 
Patty laughed aloud, and tossed 
her baby-charge in delight at her 
own cleverness ; and away the two 
went over the grass, Patty singing 
cheerily to the child, ‘ Madame 
Mamma, Mamzelle May! Madame 
Mamma, Mamzelle May ! 

Left to herself, Margherita slight- 
ly shifted her position, so that she 
might command a full view of the 
child and her nurse, and took up 
her book.: It was a somewhat 
tough treatise on the study of sing- 
ing and the development of the 
human voice, lent to her by her 
new master at the Conservatoire, 
M. Valentino; and after knitting 
her white brow over a couple of 
pages of it, the demoralising influ- 
ence of the sun and air, and the 
gay voices around, was too much 
for her, and she leant back against 
the tree and gave herself up to the 
full enjoyment of idle thoughts. 

Her thoughts were not altogether 
pleasant, though. She was enjoy- 
ing now a certain amount of peace 
and rest, happiness in the society of 
her child, and hope and interest in 
the study ofthe great art for which 
she had consented to exile herself 
from her own country, and from 
the neighbourhood where alone 
she could expect to hear any news 
of those connected with that phase 
of her life which had begun and 
ended before she ever saw Miss 
Hartley or entered the gates of The 
Cottage in Regency-terrace. But 
her mind was still troubled with 
doubts as to whether she had acted 
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rightly in leaving London for three 
years, thus losing for that time all 
chance of finding her poor wander- 
ing parent, whom she had so 
solemnly promised to take care of. 
Her sensitive conscience was at 
times very sore on this subject; 
and Patty’s oft-repeated consola- 
tion that it was the father who 
turned her off,not she who deserted 
him, was not always successful. 

Margherita had now been nearly 
three weeks in Paris with her faith- 
ful Patty and her baby May, but 
this was the first time they had 
ventured farther than the gardens 
of the Tuileries, near which, in the 
Rue Miroménil, her modest lodg- 
ing was situated. On Good Friday 
they had wandered as far as Notre 
Dame, where Patty had gaped 
open-mouthed at the long candles 
burning as an offering before the 
shrines of dead relatives; at the 
sad-looking Sisters of Mercy, who 
stand holding out their money- 
boxes toall passers-by, accompanied 
by the monotonous chant, ‘ Pour 
les pauvres, pour les pauvres |’ 
and above all at the solemn chapel, 
draped in black, where lay the 
effigy of the crucified Saviour, sur- 
rounded by watchers, and dimly 
illumined by tall wax-candles. The 
sight sent awe into Patty’s soul for 
the time being, though, as soon as 
she was out again in the cheerful 
busy streets, she thought it was 
‘real Popish stuff.’ But it made 
Margherita’s heart ache painfully ; 
she could hardly tell why; and 
even now she thought of that calm 
placid figure, resting so quietly 
after such agonies of torture, with 
deep pity and sadness in her soul. 
Only those who have suffered in- 
tensely themselves can feel this in- 
tensity of pity for the sufferings of 
others. 

But on Easter-day the bright 
sunshine and general atmosphere 
of gaiety infected Margherita as 
well as every one else, and Patty 
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had responded with delight to her 
mistress’s proposal that they should 
take their lunch and try and find 
their way out of the city and into 
the suburbs. 

‘How could he think I would 
give up my darling, even for my 
art ’ murmured Margherita, as she 
watched with loving eyes the merry 
play of Patty and the little one 
round and round the trees. ‘ What 
would life be to me without her? 
But he was very angry, very indig- 
nant ; and Margherita smiled to 
herself as she recalled the fiery 
looks of scorn the enthusiastic 
Italian cast on the mother who 
cared for her child more than she 
did for the glorious voice that 
Nature had given her. But Mar- 
gherita had stood firm ; she would 
not be separated from her child 
any longer. 

Miss Hartley had returned from 
her walk with Campo to Sir Gil- 
bert’s in radiant spirits, full of en- 
thusiasm for this new scheme from 
which Campo prophesied such 
glory and honour in the future ; her 
impulsive mind leapt at once to the 
climax, without being in the least 
shadowed or damped by the inter- 
val that must elapse before that 
climax could become a present 
fact. She was going to set to work 
to write another libretto for a new 
operetta,—perhaps something more 
ambitious still, who could tell ? She 
had met several people who had 
been present the evening before, 
and who had been enchanted with 
everything. She was fired with 
ambition ; her brain was teeming 
with ideas, if she could only get 
time to reduce them to order. Her 
manner to Margherita was fascinat- 
ing in its frank kindliness as she 
talked fully and freely to the girl of 
Campo Maestro’s proposal. 

‘You need feel under no obliga- 
tion to us, child,’ she said, striking 
with her ready woman’s wit straight 
at the root of Margherita’s hesita- 
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tion and uneasiness. ‘You have 
been of immense service to us 
in helping to carry our operetta 
triumphantly through its first per- 
formance; and if only half dear 
enthusiastic old Maestro’s prognos- 
tications are fulfilled, you will be 
able to ease your independent little 
soul in the future by repaying us 
any mere money expenses, if you 
prefer to. But you know, child, I 
am rich, and Sir Gilbert is richer 
still, and it is an immense interest 
and amusement to us to be private- 
ly hatching such a rara avis as we 
expect you to turn out. I shall 
run over to Paris occasionally and 
see how you are getting on, and I 
shall work as hard in London as 
you willin Paris. Cyril Clive shall 
come home to find me famous ; 
and she glanced up with a beaming 
face at the portrait of the bright 
boy Margherita loved for remind- 
ing her faintly of her own blue- 
eyed baby. 

‘ How long will it be before he 
returns?’ asked Margherita softly. 

‘Perhaps two or three years,’ 
replied Diana sadly ; ‘ but it might 
be much sooner, one can never be 
sure. I long to have him back. 
But now, my bonnie Margherita, 
you will consent to our plan? I 
may tell Campo that you will agree 
to his proposal ?” 

Margherita had been thinking 
deeply over her own position since 
she had been so startled by Sir 
Conway Joy’s sudden proposal to 
her. If Miss Hartley heard of his 
offer to make her his wife, she 
would naturally urge her to secure 
at once such a safe and happy 
prospect, or to give some good 
and valid reason for refusing it. 
And that she could not do. She 
would tell 70 one the history of the 
past till she knew—and she set her 
little white teeth hard as she regis- 
tered the resolve—whether she was 
a true wedded wife or not, and 
whether her husband was living or 
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dead. Until that mystery was 
solved, and light cast on that dark 
hour of her life, the story of her 
brief love-time should remain a 
secret, should live and die with 
her—only suspected by her faithful 
Patty. If she went to Paris, she 
would be safely out of the way of 
this trouble at least; and she would 
be perfecting herself in a profession 
that would, in the future, make her 
and her child independent of all 
aid from others. If, on the other 
hand, she refused this generous 
proposal, what could she do? Her 
kind benefactress would be annoy- 
ed, and perhaps even disgusted with 
her, and refuse longer to befriend 
one so obstinate and foolish ; and 
she could then onlysink back again 
into the obscure poverty that would 
more effectually prevent her from 
finding and helping her father, or 
from ever learning anything more 
about those short blissful hours of 
her honeymoon, than any mere 
distance of land or sea. And so 
it came to pass that when Miss 
Hartley appealed to her so sweetly, 
and almost deferentially, for her 
decision on this momentous sub- 
ject, she showed no hesitation, but, 
clasping her hands and leaning 
eagerly forward, exclaimed, 

‘Most gratefully, dear Miss Hart- 
ley ; indeed, I do not at all know 
how to thank you and your good 
generous friends for their great 
kindness to me; some day, per- 
haps, I may be able to prove sub- 
stantially how much I feel. But,’ 
she added timidly, after a short 
pause, and looking half doubtfully 
at Diana—‘ but—’ 

‘Your baby? questioned Miss 
Hartley, coming to her rescue, but 
with the faintest suspicion of sharp- 
ness inhertone. ‘Ofcourse, your 
baby and Patty must go with you. 
Signor Campo must swallow that 
pill as best he can. He will not 
like it, poor little man,’ she added, 
with a laugh. 
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Margherita flushed with delight 
at Diana’s decided reply, and 
breathed a soft sigh of relief. 

‘ Thanks, a thousand times !’ she 

exclaimed warmly. ‘ Believe me, I 
shall study more earnestly and 
heartily if she is near me, so that 
I can always see and know for my- 
self how she is. And you will let 
us live very inexpensively, dear 
Miss Hartley—in our old homely 
way.’ 
‘Campo Maestro’s idea was for 
you to go alone, and be placed in 
a pension or convent. I think,’ 
said Diana, laughing gaily, ‘we 
shall have to combat that notion, 
and make him find you a nice little 
flat in a good house. By the way, 
Luke told me Sir Conway Joy 
called whilst I was out, and saw 
you. Had he anything particular to 
say? Is he coming to dinner this 
evening, or has Miss Armstrong 
succeeded in making him dance 
attendance upon her?’ 

In spite of herself, the delicate 
colour mounted into Madame Mar- 
gherita’s face ; but Miss Hartley’s 
attention was at the moment dis- 
tracted by the entrance of Luke 
with the afternoon tea, and before 
the old servant quitted the room 
again the young girl’s conscious 
flush had died away. 

‘Sir Conway only stayed a few 
minutes,’ she replied ; ‘he did not 
say anything about dinner.’ 

‘Then I suppose he is coming,’ 
said Miss Hartley ; ‘ you had bet- 
ter go and lie down, child, you 
look very pale. I, too, will go and 
rest a while before I dress.’ 

A week from that time had seen 
all preliminaries settled; and less 
than a fortnight found the mother 
and child, and their stanch friend 
Patty, reunited in a modest little 
home on the third floor of a quiet 
respectable house in the Rue Miro- 
ménil. 

At this point in her interesting 
retrospection Margherita suddenly 
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became conscious of the entire 
cessation of Patty’s boisterous 
‘ peep-bo’s,’ and baby’s answering 
screams of delight ; and with a ner- 
vous start of terror she looked up, 
to find that the afternoon sun was 
slowly sinking westwards, casting 
long level shadows over the grass 
as his race neared its end, and that 
Patty was sitting placidly on the 
ground, absorbed in watching the 
‘funny French folk,’ as she alliter- 
atively called them, with tired baby 
May fast asleep on her lap. 

Refreshed by her long rest in 
the open air, Margherita helped 
Patty to pack the still sleeping 
child in her little carriage, and the 
trio set off briskly on their return 
home, Patty enlivening the walk 
by her inexhaustible comments on 
all she saw and heard. 

‘Lor, Madam’ Marg’rita, this 
looks like a Britisher coming right 
along in front of us. He ain't no 
parley -vooing Frenchified feller, 
I'll be bound! she suddenly ex- 
claimed. 

Margherita, who was smiling 
happily down on the unconscious 
face of her little sleeping child, 
looked up quickly as Patty spoke, 
and found herself face to face with 
Sir Conway Joy. 

In the first moment of surprise 
at meeting a familiar friendly face 
so unexpectedly in this strange 
land, she uttered an exclamation 
of pleasure, and held out her hand 
frankly to receive the eager grasp 
of Sir Conway. He was in a gray 
knickerbocker suit, with a white- 
straw hat on his head,a knapsack on 
his shoulders, and a stout walking- 
stick in his hand, evidently bound 
on a pedestrian excursion. 

Margherita inquired eagerly for 
Miss Hartley and Campo Maestro, 
and expressed her surprise at see- 
ing Sir Conway so far from home. 

‘Iam going for a walking-tour,’ 
he said simply and briefly. He 
did not tell her he had already 
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wasted two days in Paris trying to 
meet her. ‘ Miss Hartley says you 
have forsworn all visitors until your 
studies are completed.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Margherita, ‘I 
must give all my time and attention 
to my work ; I promised to do soif I 
might have my little girl with me.’ 

Her little girl! He started and 
looked hurriedly towards the little 
carriage which Patty had wheeled 
a few yards on. 

‘I am going away to recover 
myself,’ he said, in a quiet manly 
way ; adding gently, ‘ That is, Mar- 
gherita, if you can give me no hope. 
Is there none—is it quite useless 
waiting ?” 

* Quite,’ she said, raising her eyes 
to his face, full of tears, but witha 
steady light in them that left him 
no room to doubt her resolution. 





CHAPTER III. 
ALINE. 

Tue bright spring-time had 
deepened into hot summer sun- 
shine more than once, and more 
than once had the glowing ‘tints 
of autumn faded away before the 
cold shadow of winter, and still 
Madame Margherita was busily 
pursuing the even tenor of her life 
in the little Paris flat, walking daily 
with brisk light footsteps through 
the lively foreign streets from the 
Rue Miroménil to the Faubourg 
Montmartre to study at the Con- 
servatoire. With unwearying pa- 
tience and perseverance, she went 
through all the drudgery her master 
exacted from her before he allowed 
her to touch, scarce even to look at, 
the operas in which she one day 
hoped to take the title-réle. M. 
Valentino, her master, differed in 
almost every way from Campo 
Maestro. Large in make and some- 
what lazy in movement, he owned 
a calm placid face, and long sleek 
black hair which offered a most 
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striking contrast to Campo’s rough 
grizzly head and sharp rapidity of 
tongue and movement. He had 
his peculiarities too, which greatly 
amused Margherita in the early 
stages of her study. He always 
tuned his piano himself, and would 
very often commence a lesson by 
taking a tuning-fork out of his 
waistcoat-pocket, and sitting down 
deliberately to pull his piano to 
pieces. 

‘We cannot run the risk of any 
false notes, you know, my dear ; 
that would never do. Itis a saving 
of time in the end to start fair. 
Now begin: open your mouth well 
—wide—so; wider!’ andheopened 
his own large mouth wider and 
wider, for his pupil to imitate. He 
maintained that the whole ground- 
work of good singing depended on 
your learning, in the beginning, to 
open your mouth froferly. But 
clever little Campo knew what he 
was about when he placed his 
favourite Margherita under M. 
Valentino’s tuition. He was at the 
top of his profession in Paris, and 
could not only train her perfectly 
in her art, but secure her an en- 
gagement hereafter in the Paris 
Opera, if she in any degree fulfilled 
the expectations that Maestro had 
formed of her. All this he had 
impressed on Madame Margherita ; 
and though sorely tempted to laugh 
during her first lesson, she con- 
trolled herself, and, gazing steadily 
at the flexible lips of M. Valentino, 
explicitly followed his directions, 
and was rewarded by his commen- 
dation. 

‘ You have been carefully taught 
so far, child,’ he said, nodding his 
head slowly; ‘there’s nothing to 
unlearn, which, I am sorry to say, 
is not often the case with my 
pupils ; but there is a mountain of 
work before you yet. You must 
practise hard—several hours a day 
at intervals ; don’t overdo it. Chest 
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Margherita assured him herchest 
and lungs were invulnerable, and 
that she was not at all afraid of 
hard work, and loved singing above 
all things; whereupon he smiled 
benignly, and bowed her a most 
polite farewell. 

Her home-life was quiet in the 
extreme, but peaceful and con- 
tented, disturbed only by occa- 
sional restless thoughts about her 
father, which she resolutely tried 
to put aside, with all other painful 
memories, until the time of her 
probation was at an end. Very 
soon after her unexpected meeting 
with Sir Conway Joy in the Bois 
de Boulogne, she had received a 
letter from Miss Hartley, telling 
her that Sir Conway had made her 
his confidante before leaving Eng- 
land. 

‘You foolish child,’ she wrote, 
‘to refuse such a chance in life. 
And he is such a nice fellow too, 
good-hearted, high-minded, chival- 
rous, with a little motherless girl 
not much older than your baby 
May. He is far too good for 
Aurelia Armstrong. By the way, 
she is furious at his slipping off to 
Paris, and I should not be at all 
surprised if she made some excuse 
to follow him. But to return to 
our muttons: why did you refuse 
him? Is there no possibility of 
reconsidering your refusal ? I know 
nothing of your early life; but I 
think, child, you might trust me.’ 

Margherita was devoutly thank- 
ful that this appeal was written, 
and not spoken face to face. It 
was easy in writing her reply to 
touch lightly only on what it was 
absolutely necessary to answer, and 
tznore all the rest entirely. . 

The first Christmas she was in 
Paris, Miss Hartley had come over 
for a week’s dissipation ; but Lady 
Furnival had accompanied her, 
and the two had kept up a whirl 
of driving and sight-seeing, so that 
Margherita had really seen but 














little of her kind patroness, and had 
easily escaped all private question- 
ing. Sir Conway she had seen 
again for a few minutes one day in 
the Tuileries gardens. He was on 
his way back to England, and tried 
by his frank pleasant manner to 
disabuse her mind of all fear that 
he should distress her again by 
urging his suit. 

‘I shall run over occasionally, 
when I feel to be getting rusty 
down in my country home,’ he 
said, as he bade her farewell. ‘If 
you ever want the help of a true 
friend, do not forget that I would 
give much to be of service to you.’ 

One blazing July day, when the 
fierce rays of the sun were beating 
pitilessly on the white pavement of 
the streets, Margherita was return- 
ing home from the Conservatoire, 
and turned hastily, with a gasp of 
relief, into the cool, dark, spacious 
entrance of the house, on the third 
fioor of which her present abode 
was situated. Seated at the foot 
of the stairs she found Patty, with 
baby May in her lap. The child’s 
cool linen bonnet was thrown aside, 
and her fair soft curls were all 
tumbled over her flushed face as 
she rolled backwards and forwards 
in Patty’s lap, trying to catch the 
great juicy red strawberries held 
laughingly just above her nose by 
a slim bright-faced young girl, 
whom Patty had once or twice 
mentioned to her mistress as living 
in the ground-floor rooms, and 
taking great notice of baby when- 
ever they met. 

Little May forgot the strawber- 
ries, and set up a shout of delight 
when she saw her mother ; and the 
young girl turned, with a quick and 
graceful movement, to apalogise 
for thus stopping the way. 

‘Forgive me, madame ; your child 
is such a sweet merry little thing, 
I never can resist trying to make 
her laugh when I meet her. Papa 


says I am only a baby myself yet,’ 
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she added, laughing merrily ; ‘ 

I mean to enjoy my infancy still, 
and laugh and play with any other 
nice baby I can find. You will 
not mind my playing with her? 
she questioned, with the frank 
friendliness of a young girl who 
had nothing to conceal, and had 
never yet learnt to distrust any one. 
‘My name is Aline Urquhart, and 
we live in this house too. My 
father is an artist; I shall make 
him paint baby. You are Madame 
Margherita, I know,’ she rattled 
on, ‘and are studying singing. 
You have a lovely voice. I made 
papa go up and stand on the land- 
ing to hear you the other night, 
when you were singing some of 
Lucia’s songs.’ 

She paused here, principally 
from want of breath. She was 
small and slight almost to a fault. 
But the agile grace and vivacity of 
her movements, and the sparkling 
intelligence of her extremely pretty 
face, redeemed her appearance 
from anything like insignificance. 
She looked more childish than she 
would otherwise have done from 
the fact of having her dark hair 
cut quite short, and curled thickly 
in soft rings all over her head; a 
scarlet ribbon flashed in and out 
amongst the curls, and was tied in 
a coquettish little bow on the top 
of her head. Over her cool white 
cambric gown she had a large use- 
ful holland apron, with a bib and 
big pockets, fantastically trimmed 
with narrow scarlet braid and 
edged with lace; and from under 
this screen, which reached to the 
edge of her dress, a pair of most 
minute scarlet shoes, with steel 
buckles and high heels, peeped 
forth. 

Madame Margherita was de- 
lighted with the child’s quaint art- 
istic appearance and genial don- 
homie; besides, her heart was 
taken by storm by the eager ad- 
miration, not of her singing, but of 
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her child. What true mother’s 
heart ever resisted shai flattery ? 
*I shall make him paint her.’ The 
phrase remained in her mind. How 
delightful to have a portrait of her 
sweet baby! Not a _ colourless 
scientifically-accurate photograph, 
but a warm living likeness in oils 
of the round white limbs, the bright 
curling hair, and laughing dimpled 
mouth. She smiled brightly at 
Aline as she answered, 

‘Baby seems quite at home with 
you.’ 

*O yes,’ answered the girl, ‘we 
often have a little game on the 
stairs here, or in the hall. Iam 
very lonely sometimes when papa 
is out, and I am tired of practising 
my violin.’ 

‘Do you play the violin ?’ asked 
Margherita, in great amazement. 

‘Ah, yes, I love my violin! I 
learn with M. Taupin. He says 
in a few years, if I practise very 
steadily, I may perhaps play in 
public. Are you going to sing in 
public, madame?’ asked Aline, look- 
ing with her frank childish gaze 
straight into Madame Margherita’s 
equally clear truthful eyes. 

‘Yes, Ihope so, Mdlle. Urquhart. 
I hope to sing and earn money for 
baby, if I can sing well enough.’ 

‘O madame, well enough! You 
sing like an angel straight from 
heaven. Not that I ever heard 
one, said the lively girl, suddenly 
becoming serious. ‘I don’t know 
why we say such things without 
knowing a bit about it. Perhaps 
the angels sometimes sing out of 
tune as well as other people ;’ and 
she gazed thoughtfully for an in- 
stant across the cool dim hall out 
on to the hot street, where the 
blazing sun still beat mercilessly 
down on the few passers-by. Then 
suddenly returning to the lively 
manner that seemed more natural 
to her, she exclaimed, 

‘But do not call me Madlle. 
Urquhart, madame ; call me Aline. 
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Every one calls me Aline. Fancy, 
madame, if one day I could ac- 
company your singing with my 
violin. Would it not be enchant- 
ing? But I am afraid I shall never 
play well enough for that,’ she 
added sadly ; ‘it is such a difficult 
instrument, but I do love it.’ 

‘Whatever made you learn the 
violin ?’ asked Margherita. 

Aline laughed gaily. 

‘It must seem funny,’ she said. 
‘Papa says a tambourine would 
suit my style better. He says I 
am rattle-pated. But I shall sober 
down before I can play well enough 
to appear in public; and I have 
always loved the violin ever since 
I wasachild. I had a little toy- 
fiddle I used to play when I was 
only about five years old.’ 

‘I should love to hear you play 
a tune on the fiddle, miss—I beg 
yer pardon, mamzelle,’ said Patty 
suddenly, with a beaming smile. 

‘Should you? I will play for 
you directly. Would you care to 
hear me play, madame ?’ she added 
shyly, turning to Madame Mar- 
gherita. 

‘I should like to hear you very 
much indeed,’ replied Madame 
Margherita. ‘I never heard a girl 
play the violin. Will you come to 
my room? It is on the third floor. 
We are not rich,’ she added simply 
and proudly. ‘We have to be very 
careful till I can sing well enough 
to make some money. Perhaps 
monsieur— perhaps your father 
would not like you to come.’ 

*O yes, he would not mind 2 
bit!’ replied Aline gaily. ‘ He is 
very glad when I am happy and 
busy with nice people.’ 

‘ Are we “nice people,”.do you 
think? asked Margherita, laughing. 

‘ Of course, any one can see that 
directly,’ answered Aline decidedly. 
‘I will come up in a few minutes, 
when I have told old Julie, our 
old servant. We live here on the 
ground floor. Au revoir, madame ; 
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and she danced away lightly over 
the stone floor, and disappeared 
through a dark oak door that swung 
heavily to behind her. 

This friendship with Aline 
Urquhart made a bright spot in the 
lives of the trio on the Troisitme 
Etage. Her character was an odd 
mixture of the child and the wo- 
man. She would go with Patty 
and May into the gardens of the 
Tuileries, and laugh and play as 
carelessly and contentedly as any 
baby there; or she would sit and 
talk softly and tenderly to Madame 
Margherita, in the twilight, of her 
own life, of her dead mother, whom 
she and her father had laid to rest 
some three or four years ago ina 
little quiet graveyard amongst the 
Swiss mountains. After her mo- 
ther’s death she had gone to school 
for two or three years, to a seclud- 
ed school kept by two high-minded 
simple-hearted gentlewomen in a 
retired village about ten miles from 
London, where she had been care- 
fully taught and guarded, and which 
had been like another home to her. 
She had been with her father now 
for nearly a year. He thought it 
would be good for her to spend a 
little time in Paris, and study music 
properly, and become quite familiar 
with the language. In this way 
she used to prattle on about her- 
self, having nothing to hide in her 
innocent childish life. But with 
natural tact and delicacy she ab- 
stained from asking any questions 
in return, or making the slightest 
attempt to learn from Margherita 
anything she did not herself volun- 
teer to tell. She concluded at 
once that Madame Margherita was 
a widow, left badly off, with her 
little child to support. ‘Isn't it 


sad, papa?’ she said, when recount- 
ing her adventure to her father on 
the evening of her first visit to Ma- 
dame Margherita. ‘She is so lovely, 
and really does not look much old- 
er than I do, though she is tall and 
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stately ; and she is a widow already, 
with a little child, such a sweetly 
pretty little girl. You must paint 
her, papa. And she has to earn 
money for them both as soon as 
she has finished her studies at the 
Conservatoire.’ 

It often puzzled Margherita to 
think where she had heard this pe- 
culiar name of Urquhart before, and 
how it was that it seemed in some 
indistinct way associated with that 
deep trouble of her life which she 
never spoke about to any one. She 
would think about it as she walked 
to her lessons, and as she returned 
from them ; as she dressed in the 
morning, and as she undressed at 
night. Our memories seem, like 
wells, to have unending depths, in 
which we sometimes lose small 
facts, that only after days and days 
of patient groping we manage to 
gtasp again and bring to the sur- 
face. So it was with Margherita: 
after many days of persistent search- 
ing in the recesses of her brain, it 
suddenly recurred to her that Ur- 
quhart was the name of the friend 
who owned that studio where the 
happiest hours of her life had been 
spent. Urquhart was the name on 
the telegram shown her by that 
hard and insolent housekeeper, on 
the dark dreary day of her life 
when she first heard that Cuthbert 
was gone. Having satisfied her 
mind on this point she was at rest. 
It could not be the same Urquhart, 
and if it was she could not do any- 
thing ; but still it stirred her heart 
faintly, and made her encourage 
Aline’s pleasant chatter the more. 
The name alone seemed some faint 
link with that happy time; though 
she knew it was best and wisest to 
put that time altogether aside, and 
keep her face steadily towards her 
child and herwork. But the heart 
she was trying to steel against the 
past was destined to be stirred yet 
more deeply, and in a most unex- 
pected manner. 
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One gloomy evening, late in 
autumn, when even Paris looked 
dull and uninteresting under the 
gray mantle that it seemed to have 
borrowed for the nonce from the 
English metropolis, Aline laid down 
the violin on which she had been 
diligently practising for more than 
an hour past, and tripped out from 
the sa/on into the kitchen beyond 
to amuse herself with Julie, or the 
cat, or anything else of an attrac- 
tive nature that presented itself to 
her wandering fancy. But she 
found Julie intensely busy, gofering 
the elaborate frills of her own best 
cap and Aline’s Sunday petticoat, 
and too anxious to talk. 

‘Go and play with your little 
baby-friend up-stairs, ma petite,’ 
suggested the good-natured old 
woman. 

‘I do not like to go so often up- 
stairs, Julie ; they may get tired of 
me, and it is past baby’s bedtime.’ 

‘Ask madame to come down 
with you a bit, then. Monsieur 
will not be home till late this even- 
ing, if he is gone into the woods 
painting autumn colours ; he will 
stay and dine at the auderge.’ 

‘She does not like coming to 
our rooms, I think, Julie; she is 
so shy andretiring. She has never 
come yet.’ 

‘ Ah, tell her to come and look 
at the sketch monsieur made yes- 
terday of her little child. It is only 
just a slight sketch, I know; but 
it will delight her, or she is no 
mother.’ 

Almost before Julie had finished 
speaking Aline’s swift feet were 
half-way up the stairs; and pre- 
sently she returned with Madame 
Margherita, and led her to an easel 
on which stood the merest sketch 
of little May. But Mr. Urquhart 
had outlined it in a happy moment, 


and the child’s own sweet eyes 
laughed back at the mother from 
the canvas. Margherita clasped 
her hands in delight. 

*O Aline, it is wonderful! He 
has caught her very soul. My lit- 
tle pet !’ 

Aline stood by trembling with 
delight. She was devoted to her 
father, and immensely proud of 
him ; and as soon as Margherita 
could make up her mind to turn 
from the portrait of her little daugh- 
ter, Aline began shyly drawing her 
attention to other pictures painted 
by her father’s hand. 

‘Has he never painted you, 
Aline?’ asked Margherita presently. 

*O yes, madame, often. The 
most finished one is in his bed- 
chamber. But here are several 
old sketches done long ago ; and 
she pulled out a heavy brown port- 
folio from a dark corner, and 
opened it on the ground. It was 
too heavy to lift up to the table. 

The two girls knelt beside it on 
the floor and turned the loose 
sketches over slowly, till they came 
to one on which Margherita’s hand 
closed tightly as she leaned heavily 
forward. Her heart gave a wild 
leap upward, and then beat so 
loudly that she thought the girl at 
her side must hear it. At one 
bound her mind was back in the 
studio at Westminster, warm words 
of passionate love were in her ears, 
strong clasping arms supported her 
trembling frame. The room she 
was in seemed to vanish from her 
sight ; Aline’s voice, prattling on 
beside her, sounded far away as in 
a dream ; her misty eyes could see 
nothing ; her tingling frame could 
be conscious only of the fact that 
she was gazing on the face she had 
once so idolised, the picture of the 
father of her child. 


[To be continued, } 
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Scene: Top of a drag at the’ Varsity Match. 


‘WELL, dear, this is charming ; so glad that I came ; 
So kind of Lord Ernest to give me a seat. 
We couldn’t be better for seeing the game, 
And watching a match is to me such a treat ! 
Let’s see—it is Oxford that wears the light blue? 
I'm awfully Oxford. What! Cambridge is light ? 
Well, then, I am Cambridge. Look, there’s Mr. Pugh ! 
I met him at Lady MacGillies’ last night. 
Do give me a card, for I must keep the score. 
O, thank you so much, you're quite awfully nice ! 
And now, if you won’t think me too great a bore, 
You'll show me the way I’m to keep it. An ice? 
Well, really, I think I should like one, you know. 

O dear! what’s the matter? Some poor fellow out? 
What sha// I put down? Do just look at them throw 
The ball to each other. What are they about? 

Another man in, and it’s “ over.” O dear! 
The game can't be finished? Ah, just so, I see ; 
I haven’t been keeping the score right, I fear. 
My card and the telegraph board don’t agree ; 
I'll keep it no more, it is getting too hot, 
And watching the people is much better fun. 
O, thank you, Lord Ernest, just one apricot ; 
No, really, Lord Ernest, I mean it—just one. 
I will take a little champagne. Look at that 
Young Noel and Ethel, he’s clearly éfris ; 
And there goes Frank Gascoyne, he’s got a new hat. 
Poor fellow! I wish he had more ¥ s. d. 
But as he is now, I could never afford 
To think of— What, really, the match is quite done ! 
I must say I haven’t been very much bored, 
And O! by the bye, tell me wich side has won ?” 


She cannot distinguish a bat from a wicket, 
And that is the lady’s idea of cricket. 


SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 











THE MAGIC EMERALD. 


By HENRY GEORGE MURRAY, 
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‘ Shadows to-night 


Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard, 
Than could the substance of ten thousand soldiers.’ 


I. 


‘THE magic emerald, did you say, 
Mr. Langton? Dear me, how very 
interesting |’ 

‘Did you never hear of it before, 
Lady Matilda? I thought that 
everybody knew that old story.’ 

*O, one doesn’t always hear 
things, you know. But tell me, 
what does the magic emerald do?’ 

Lady Matilda’s companion, with 
a little sigh of resignation, settled 
his back more comfortably against 
the roots of the enormous oak 
under which he was lying. He 
was a long, lean, wrinkled man, 
with a skin burned, by long expo- 
sure to tropic suns, to the tint of 
the autumn leaves that lay about 
him. He would have been a notice- 
able figure anywhere, but he was 
particularly so amid his present sur- 
roundings. He was the kind of 
man one would have ratherexpected 
to meet in an Arabian desert or on 
the wilds of the Pampas than amid 
this quiet English landscape ; and 
his dress, which was a compromise 
between civilised requirements and 
tropic ease, tended to increase the 
natural strangeness of his aspect. 

Stephen Langton, like all men of 
any strength of character at all, had 
his friends and his enemies, and their 
estimates of him differed as much 
as people’s estimates of their ac- 
quaintances do differ. But onone 
point they were unanimous : Lang- 
ton was ‘queer.’ That verdict had 
been pronounced on him very early 
in life, and had stuck to him ever 


since. In the cradle, in the nur- 
sery, at school, he had differed 
from all other babies, from all other 
children, from all other schoolboys. 
His regimental companions in the 
2ooth had accepted and confirmed 
the designation of his nurse and his 
schoolmates. He took no interest 
in any of the things in which the 
British subaltern most delighted. 
He did not bet, he never touched a 
card, he did not brag about his 
prowess with the fair sex. I sus- 
pect it was that last-mentioned 
trait that most exercised the minds 
ofhis messmates. What could you 
make of a fellow who seemed as 
anxious to avoid the blandishments 
of the prettiest girls of a garrison 
town as though they had been as 
faded and as dull as the lady whose 
commonplaces bored him to death 
on this glorious autumn afternoon ? 
And Stephen Langton was worth a 
pretty girl’s smile, and might have 
had his choice in most ballrooms. 
Independently of the advantages of 
a handsome face and figure, his 
expectations were thrice as great 
as those of any other man in the 
zooth. But Nelly Despard of 
Portsmouth, and Nelly Despard of 
Chatham, and other Nellys and 
Fannys innumerable, all of them 
pretty and some of them rich, re- 
tired in turn from the assault of 
that impregnable fortress. Stephen 
Langton was not a marrying man, 
and Sir Charles Grandison himself 
was not more ignorant of the verb 
‘to flirt’? He especially disliked 
any allusion to his martial achieve- 
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ments ; andjif he had left his regi- 
ment with the ‘ Rogue’s March’ in 
his ears, could not have been more 
unwilling to talk of his campaigning 
days. But he had done good service 
in his time, and in many a village 
on the wild north-western border 
of Hindostan the name of Langton 
Sahib, the ‘ Feringhee boy-devil,’ is 
whispered to this day by white- 
haired men, who remember with 
what a rod ofiron he ruled the dis- 
trict in the days of the rebellion. 

But sombre as were the prevail- 
ing tints of his character, it had 
lights as well as shadows. Many 
a man who was louder-tongued in 
sympathy lacked the depths of real 
tenderness that lay under that hard 
exterior. It is a great tribute to 
the sterling worth of a man who 
makes but few friends when the few 
who know him most thoroughly are 
loudest in their praises. There 
were those who could tell of deeds 
of quiet heroic self-sacrifice done by 
this silent and sardonic man on sea 
and battle-field, for duty and for 
friendship’s sake. Everybody knew 
at whose cost the children of poor 
Jack Naseby were being fed and 
educated, and how nobly the pro- 
mise whispered in the ear of the 
dying comrade had been fulfilled. 
And when poor little Tompkins, 
the soap-boiler’s son, came that 
awful cropper over the Derby, and 
saw nothing before him but to sell 
out and retire to an eternity of 
soap-boiling under the eyes of an 
indignant father, it was Langton 
who set him right, and tided him 
over that disastrous time. But 
still, in spite of such stories as these, 
of which his friends would tell you 
many, the ordinary verdict regard- 
ing Stephen Langton was that he 
was ‘queer ; and the general im- 
pression he made on most people 
was the reverse of favourable. 

On his accession to his fortune 
he had behaved in a fashion totally 
different from what had been ex- 
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pected of him, and Langton Hall 
had never for a month together 
been empty of guests. His liberal- 
ity in this respect did not arise 
from any modification of his own 
peculiarities, but was solely due to 
the influence of his sister, Miss 
Bertha Langton, to whom, report 
said, he was passionately attached. 
Report was right for once, and 
Bertha’s word was law to her bro- 
ther, who concentrated upon her all 
the affection that other men dissi- 
pate on the thousand and one ob- 
jects to which he was utterly indif- 
ferent. 

‘The magic emerald,’ said Ste- 
phen Langton, ‘has been an heir- 
loom in our family for the last four 
hundred years. Apart from its 
associations, it is a very valuable 
stone from its size and quality. It 
is said under certain circumstances 
to have the power of losing its tint, 
and becoming perfectly colourless.’ 

‘What are those circumstances ?” 
asked Lady Matilda. 

‘If its possessor is guilty of any 
great meanness or rascality, if he 
betrays a friend, or commits any 
really vile or wicked action, the 
emerald loses its colour, and when 
that happens it is the warning of 
certain punishment. The criminal 
may strive to avert the penalty ; 
but it will come, in spite of all he 
may do.’ 

‘ And has that ever happened ?” 

* Never, since it has been in our 
family,’ responded Langton. ‘ My 
forbears have either been excep- 
tionally virtuous, or the emerald 
has lost its powers, or never pos- 
sessed them.’ 

‘O Mr. Langton, pray don’t cast 
doubt on such a really charming 
story! So very romantic, so truly 
interesting. But, supposing that its 
possessor—you, forinstance (though 
I’m sure, of course, that you 
wouldn’t)—were to do something 
really dreadful, would the emerald 
never recover its colour?’ 
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‘Never, so long as it remained 
in my possession. But directly it 
became another man’s property it 
would be as at present, and would 
remain so, until he did something 
awful, and so on.’ 

Lady Matilda made no remark 
in answer to her companion’s last 
speech, and, indeed, seemed not 
to have heard it. She was looking 
intently between the bushes behind 
Langton, and, as heceased to speak, 
she rose, in order to obtain a better 
view of the object on which her 
eyes were fixed. Langton turned, 
and gazed with a languid curiosity 
in the same direction. But sud- 
denly he rose too, and stood beside 
his companion, with his teeth set 
fast, and his face paling beneath 
its ruddy bronze. - Lady Matilda’s 
face was white with ill-dissembled 
anger, and the hand which parted 
the leaves was agitated by an angry 
tremor. 

A young man of twenty-two or 
three, light haired, fresh coloured, 
and looking exasperatingly cool and 
calm in the blazing sunlight which 
lit the open space about him, came 
lounging up the little hill on which 
stood the copse which hid the 
listeners from view. Beside him 
walked a girl, some few years his 
junior, attired in a dress of some 
diaphanous fabric, lit by ribbons of 
pale blue. Her summer-hat, de- 
corated like her dress, she carried 
in her hand, and a thickly twisted 
coronet of leaves and flowers was 
in its place upon her lustrous hair. 
Ignorant of the scrutiny to which 
they were subjected, they came on 
until they were within twenty yards 
of their concealed watchers. Then, 
seized by a sudden faintness, the 
young man fell, limp and inverte- 
brate, against a tree, uttering a hol- 
low groan. The lady regarded him 
with a countenance whose gravity 
was contradicted by the laughter of 
her eyes. He raised his appealing- 
ly to her face, and groaned again. 
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‘ Well?’ she asked. 

He pressed his hand upon his 
heart, and gasped, 

‘The customary restorative.’ 

The girl looked about her, and 
then, believing herself unperceived, 
stooped over her exhausted com- 
panion and kissed him. He, with 
a sigh of relief, briskly recovered the 
perpendicular, and the pair disap- 
peared from the view of the enraged 
Lady Matilda and her companion. 

‘Shameful gasped the angry 
lady. ‘Shameful! Outrageous! 
How dare he ?” 

Langton made no answer, but 
tugged silently at his moustache. 

‘Mr. Langton,’ panted Lady 
Matilda, ‘I pray you to believe 
that I am no party to this disgrace- 
ful conduct on the part of my 
daughter.’ 

‘ Disgraceful ! repeated Langton, 
with an astonished lifting of the 
eyebrows. ‘ Why disgraceful? Per- 
fectly natural, I should say.’ 

Lady Matilda glared at him as © 
though doubtful of his sanity. 

‘Given,’ continued her compan- 
ion, ‘a country. house, a handsome 
young man, a pretty girl, time, place, 
and opportunity, surely the result 
should not surprise you.’ 

‘ But without consulting me—’ 

Langton broke in, with a calm 
impudence which completely be- 
wildered his companion, 

‘Did you always ask you mam- 
ma’s permission before—’ 

He did not complete his sen- 
tence, but eked out his meaning 
with a smile. 

The lady, with an angry flirt of 
her parasol, turned from him and 
walked towards the distant Hall. 
He followed her. ; 

‘My dear Lady Matilda, pray 
don’t take the matter so hardly. 
There is—isn’t a better fellow in 
the whole world than Roderic 
Vane.’ 

‘A penniless adventurer.’ 

‘Permit me. Notan adventurer, 
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and not penniless. That he has a 
decent position is past dispute ; he 
is a gentleman, and has very good 
prospects.’ 

‘A very good catch for a trades- 
man’s daughter, no doubt,’ an- 
swered the offended mother. ‘ But 
I had looked higher than a Govern- 
ment clerk for Elsie.’ 

Langton would have spoken 
again ; but she flashed round on 
him suddenly with undisguised rage 
in face and voice. 

‘Do you plead his cause, Mr. 
Langton ?” 

‘I do. If I may be permitted 
to say so, I shall regard it as a 
good match on both sides.’ 

She turned from him with a 
gesture and exclamation in which 
anger, disdain, and surprise were all 
expressed, and left him where he 
stood. 


II. 


STEPHEN LANGTON gained the 
solitude of his own room, and shut 
himself in, to fight out the great 
struggle of his life, and have his 
bitter hour unseen. The pride that 
had kept back any avowal of what 
he now knew to be a hopeless 
passion was too shallow a pretence 
to be kept up to himself. The 
agonies of such a mind are easier 
imagined than described, at least 
by such a pen as mine. There is 
no scrap of the proverbial wisdom 
which is truer than that one which 
teaches us that the stillest waters 
are ofttimes the deepest, and those 
passions that Stephen Langton so 
perseveringly cloaked in cynicism 
were wider and more real than any 
even of his closest intimates would 
have deemed them. 

A knock came to his door, and, 
in answer to his query, the voice 
of his valet announced the advent 
of his dinner-hour. He bade the 
fellow begone savagely, and a 
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minute after cursed himself for his 
weakness. 

‘You ass !’ he said, apostrophis- 
ing his reflection in the mirror. ‘Is 
this your philosophy? Is this the 
result of the self-drilling of a life- 
time, to make yourself the babble 
of your own servants’-hall, and the 
tool of such a match-making old 
harridan as ¢hat? What do you 
want with the girl, you wrinkled, 
crow’s-footed, overgrown school- 
boy ? What's the girl to you, or 
you to her? What quality of body 
or brains or heart have you to win 
such a prize by? What right have 
you to cast your ugly shadow on 
two lives ?” 

A second knock came to the 
door as he finished this uncompli- 
mentary harangue. 

‘Who's there ?’ he asked. 

‘It is I,’ answered a female 
voice. ‘Is anything the matter, 
Stephen ?” 

* No,’ he answered, afraid to trust 
his voice to say more. 

‘ John said he thought you were 
ill,’ returned the voice. 

‘I am not ill,’ returned Stephen. 
‘I shall be down to dinner pre- 
sently.’ 

‘Stephen, I am sure there is 
something the matter,’ continued 
the voice, with feminine persisten- 
cy. 

Langton opened the door and 
confronted his visitor. 

‘What do you want ? he asked 
ungraciously. 

‘What is the matter with you ?” 
reiterated this feminine Irish echo. 

Stephen Langton was tall and 
dark, Bertha Langton was small 
and fair. Stephen was forty, and 
looked more; Bertha was almost 
twenty-one, and looked less. They 
differed in a dozen other things, 
and yet were alike in some mys- 
terious way. Where the likeness 
lay the most astute observer could 
never have determined ; but it ex- 
isted, nevertheless. 
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‘There’s nothing the matter 
with me,’answered Langton. ‘Can’t 
you take an answer ?” 

‘Don’t talk to me in that way, 
Stephen,’ answered the lady, in 
calm reproof. ‘ You'll only be sor- 
ry for it afterwards.’ 

Langton gave an uneasy growl ; 
Bertha smiled. 

‘It’s only business affairs, my 
dear. I’ve been bothered lately. 
Run away, like a good girl. I'll 
be at dinner directly.’ 

He turned away as he spoke, and 
walked towards his toilet-table. 
But before he reached it a pair of 
soft arms were round his neck, and 
his sister’s cheek against his own. 

He sat down, almost unmanned 
by this touch of womanly pity. The 
girl would have spoken ; but there 
was such a look in the eyes he 
turned on her that she forbore. 
Presently he said, quite in his or- 
dinary voice, 

‘You are the only creature who 
has my secret. Keep it, Bertha.’ 

She answered by a kiss, and left 
him. 

Feeling strangely composed and 
quiet after his intense mental ex- 
citement, Stephen dressed and de- 
scended to dinner. His appearance 
was the signal for a general move- 
ment to table. Roderic Vane, he 
noticed, was ill at ease, and divided 
his furtive regards between Lady 
Matilda, who sat, prim and rigid, 
exactly opposite him, and her 
daughter Elsie, his companion of 
the afternoon, who had been estab- 
lished far down the table, with an 
insuperable barrier of two county 
members, their wives, and a clerical 
dignitary between them. Elsie was 
very pale, and sat out the dinner, 
eating nothing, and sending away 
her plate untouched after each 
course. There seemed to be a 
sense of constraint on all present ; 
and conversation languished, in 
spite of the gallant efforts of Bertha, 
ably seconded by her brother. 
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‘We were speaking this after- 
noon, Lady Matilda, of the magic 
emerald,’ said Langton. 

Lady Matilda remembered the 
conversation. 

‘ That is the stone in the centre- 
piece of my sister’s necklace.’ 

It was not a stone of extraordi- 
nary size, and would have shown 
but poorly in that respect beside 
some ofits famous sisters. But its 
colour and brilliance were marvel- 
lous; and its water as pure as 
that of the famous treasure for love 
of which poor Isaac Levi went mad. 
Its mention gave a fillip to the con- 
versation ; and though Lady Ma- 
tilda still maintained a _ stony 
silence, and Roderic and Elsie re- 
mained taciturn or monosyllabic, 
the rest of the guests found plenty 
to talk of regarding the histories 
and legends of famous jewels. 

Dinner over, it was proposed by 
Bertha, and carried with acclama- 
tion, that tea should be partaken 
of in the garden, where the ladies 
accordingly repaired. During the 
after-dinner symposium, Langton 
noticed that Vane drank much 
more than his usual quantity of 
wine, swallowing glass after glass 
in rapid succession, and with a 
countenance of unaltered gloom. 
On rising to join the ladies, who 
could be seen wandering round 
the terraces of the garden, the 
young man- took Langton’s arm, 
and drew him away down a seques- 
tered alley, which led into the 
park. The wide expanse of green 
stretched in one unbroken wave- 
like roll, until it met the over-arch- 
ing blue. The birds, recovering 
from the languor of the day, were 
giving the preliminary trills of-their 
evensong. It was such an evening 
as is made for lovers’ confidences, 
—when not filtered through a 
third party. So thought Stephen 
Langton ; but being fairly caught, 
he braced himself up for silent en- 
durance. 
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‘I must school myself,’ he 
thought ; ‘and here is an oppor- 
tunity for a lesson. What's the 
matter, Vane ?’ he asked aloud ; ‘ I 
never saw you look so glum.’ 

‘I never felt so glum before, 
Steve. I’m a gone coon.’ 

‘Will you translate ?’ 

‘I’m in love.’ 

* For the first time ?” 

‘Yes, to anything like this ex- 
tent. Look here,sLangton, I must 
tell somebody or burst. Let me 
tell you.’ s 

Langton dropped his hand on 
the young man’s shoulder. 

‘You young muff! As ifI didn’t 
know all about it !’ 
Vane stared ; 

smiled. 

‘Well, it saves me the trouble of 
telling you, and you the bore of 
listening. You're a good fellow, 
Langton, and you've been very 
kind to me. What would you ad- 
vise me to do? Lady Matilda 
knows it, I swear. She cut me 
dead this afternoon, and Elsie 
came in to dinner looking like a 
ghost ; so I suppose she has been 
having a bad quarter of an hour, 
too. You see, I’m only a younger 
son. The governor won’t stand 
a penny more than three hundred 
a year, and I get another three 
from the office. I can’t marry 
Elsie on that. Her mother won't 
hear of it. I suppose she’s right. 
It's hard to ask a girl to give up 
a life of ease and comfort to live, 
and perhaps rear a family, on six 
hundred a year. If Lady Matilda 
were another sort of woman, she 
might make things straight for us. 
But that’s past hoping for. I must 
give her up, old man, and get out 
of this. I’ve got enough coin to 
buy an axe, and get a passage to 
Canada ; and I'll go out there and 
live it down. But it’s hard lines,’ 


his companion 


he said, with a break in his voice. 
‘It’s hard lines.’ 
‘Keep up your heart, my boy,’ 
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returned Langton, touched by the 
young man’s artless expressions of 
grief. ‘It’s bad; but might be 
worse. If the girl loves you, it 
won’t matter to her if you have six 
hundred a year or sixty thousand. 
And if she doesn’t mind, why 
should you? There are better 
chances on the cards than Canada, 
any way. Hang on and watch, 
that’s my advice, since you ask it.’ 

One by one the guests wandered 
back to the Hall, and distributed 
themselves over the carpeted 
desert of the great drawing-room, 
while the ladies officiated at the 
piano. Miss Elsie, being warmly 
pressed to sing, begged to be ex- 
cused ; and Roderic, after several 
vain endeavours to get within con- 
versation distance of his inamorata 
—each attempt being cleverly frus- 
trated by Lady Matilda—wandered 
off to smoke a sadly contemplative 
cigar, and muse upon her manifold 
perfections and his own unworthi- 
ness. 

Lady Matilda, buried in the 
downy depths of an armchair, her 
eyes apparently exploring vacancy, 
but in reality keenly watching the 
movements of Langton, waited 
with feline patience. She was too 
wise a woman to meddle actively 
in the matter and court another 
rebuff ; but Langton’s affectation 
of indifference had by no means 
blinded her to the true state of the 
case, and she hoped still. Elsie 
sat apart, beside the window, half 
in and half out of the flood of 
moonlight which partially lit the 
drawing-room. But Langton, with 
the exception of a few phrases, of 
course, did not trouble her with 
his conversation, and presently 
retired quietly, leaving Bertha at 
the piano. 

He sat at the window of his 
room, and looked out over the 
moon-flooded park, past the thin 
ribbon of silver which marked the 
course of the river, past the rich- 
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leaved trees that stood like islands 
of shadow in a sea of light. He was 
looking beyond them into his own 
future. He was calmer now, and 
could look at it quietly, in spite of 
the terrible gusts of passion that 
still shook him for a moment, and 
passed, leaving the calm deeper. 
So far he had done well, and was 
satisfied with himself upon the 
whole, as he had a right to be. 
The prime temptation of his life 
was overcome, and his passion had 
made him false neither to love nor 
friendship. 

The calm beauty of the night 
seemed to draw him from the house 
out into the alley in which he had 
heard the confidences of the love- 
lorn Roderic. He could not pass the 
spot without something of a tremor. 
His hopes lay buried under that 
grassy mound, and a great wave of 
some nameless emotion, made up 
of love and sorrow and hopeless 
hope, rose in his soul. And before 
it sank again he saw before him 
something that sent the blood from 
his face— Roderic and Elsie, dimly 
visible in the shade at the turning 
of the alley. He slipped back in- 
to the darkness with a curse on his 
lips, and something very like a 
prayer in his heart. Some blind 
feeling that his trial was being 
made unnecessarily bitter crossed 
his mind. The voices reached 
him where he stood, too low for 
the words they uttered to be under- 
stood ; and then another sound, 
unmistakable in the silence of the 
night, faint as it was. A white 
figure fluttered by him, lost in the 
shadow, and Vane’s step went 
slowly crunching the grass in the 
distance. 

Langton left the spot with hur- 
ried unequal steps, and walked 
rapidly across the park in the 
direction of the river. When he 
came to its banks he turned and 
walked with its current. Before he 
had gone a mile the sound of the 
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falling of distant waters met his 
ears, and presently he came to the 
spot at which the bed of the river 
suddenly made a sheer descent of 
some twenty feet. He stood at 
the brink, looking down at the 
foaming caldron into which the 
water rushed with roar and clang 
like the shouting of an army. Some 
vague thought that in that furious 
hell of warring waters he might 
find the peace denied to him else- 
where crossed him as he gazed. 
But Stephen Langton was not of 
the stuff whereof suicides are made. 

‘The coward’s remedy,’ he mut- 
tered, as he turned away. ‘Not 
that ! not that !’ 

He continued his stroll along the 
edge of the basin until his further 
progress was barred by the trees 
that ran to the edge, intertwined 
breast-high with bramble and brush- 
wood, and which served to mark the 
bounds of his domain. Here, per- 
force, he turned and retraced his 
steps. What was the black shadow 
recumbent on the edge of the fall, 
on the very spot on which he had 
stood ten minutes before? He 
drew nearer to it with silent steps, 
something too hideous to be called 
a hope growing in his heart as he 
advanced. The figure moved, and 
he saw the moonlight full upon its 
face. It was Roderic Vane. With 
a shout that rang high above the 
tumult of the fall, he rushed down 
the bank. Vane was on his feet 
and met the shock. 

‘Langton ! Good God, what are 
you doing?” 

He had his arms about his vic- 
tim, and resolutely thrust him back, 
foot by foot, until they stood upon 
the edge. With all the tenacity of 
despair the supple youngster clung 
about him, holding on with hands 
and teeth in a last hard struggle 
for dear life ; but Langton loosed 
his grip, and drove him with a 
cruel blow over the brink. One 
stfled gurgling cry, and his body 
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struck the water. The murderer 
knelt upon the turf, and looked 
down into the foam. Was it fancy, 
or did he indeed see the white face 
looking up at him through the 
surges? What matter? The ap- 
peal was voiceless, and could be 
heard by no man save himself. 

’ The horror of the place was so 
strong upon him that he ran like 
a hunted hare across the park, 
straight for the house. He slipped 
in unperceived, and mounted the 
stairs. His dress was torn and 
disordered, and his cheek was 
bleeding. He must not be seen 
so. He hastily changed his dress, 
stanched the slight scratch, and 
then, pale but calm, descended to 
the drawing-room. 

The guests were grouped in the 
centre of the room, evidently under 
the influence of some strong emo- 
tion of surprise or wonder. As he 
entered, his sister broke through 
them, and came towards him, her 
necklace in her hand. 

‘Stephen ! look! 
What does it mean ? 

He looked and saw, colourless 
as his own haggard face, the jewel 
centrepiece. It was no fable, then, 
this old wife’s story. The curse 
was comeuponhim. He fell back 
with outstretched hands, as if to 
ward off some palpable horror 
that threatened him. 


My emerald! 


The dreamer sprang to his feet, 
his eyes dazzled by the flood of 
light that inundated the room in 
which he sat, and glared out upon 
the scene before him—park and 
garden and river and sky flooded 
by the rosy morning light. Aclear 
voice rang up from below: 


‘ L’aurore s’allume, 
L’ombre épaisse fuit, 
La réve et la brume 
Vont ot va la nuit. 
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Paupiéres et roses 
S’ouvrent demi-closes, 
Du reveil des choses 
On entend le bruit.’ 

He ran to the window, and 
looked eagerly down into the gar- 
den. His sister looked up at him, 
and waved him a good-morning 
salute with the dew-drenched 
flowers she held in herhand. The 
illusion of the dream was so strong 
upon him still, that he half believed 
the vision had been a waking re- 
ality, and his present state a dream. 
He slipped gently into his sister’s 
room, and searched among her 
jewels with trembling fingers, until 
he came upon the emerald. It 
was unchanged, as steadfast in its 
glorious hue as his heart should be 
henceforth to the accomplishment 
of the task he had set himself. 


‘ Dear Sir William,—On a certain 
occasion, which I would rather not 
specify, you told me that if it should 
ever be in your power to render me 
a service, you trusted I would af- 
ford you the opportunity. Permit 
me to request of you one favour, 
which | know you will the more 
readily grant, inasmuch as it will 
give you the chance of killing two 
birds with one stone, by doing two 
kindnesses in one. 

‘There is, employed in your de- 
partment, a young gentleman of 
the name of Vane, in whom I take 
a great interest. His present 
salary, I hear, is three hundred a 
year. He is meditating the com- 
mittal of that blunder which you 
and I have so happily avoided ; 
but mamma is implacable. Can 
you do anything for him? He is 
a smart young fellow, well up to 
the duties of any post that a man 
of his age is likely to be intrusted 
with.—Permit me to solicit your 
good offices on his behalf, and 
believe me, yours most faithfully, 

‘STEPHEN LANGTON.’ 
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By ARTHUR T. PASK. 
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THE Quartier Latin of London, 
year 1860! 

The sickly sun-gleams of the 
first days of March stream over 
the housetops of Charlotte-street. 
In angular strips of light they show 
up the dirt-stained bricks and the 
blistered sashes of the window- 
frames. Yet the faint signs of com- 
ing spring are welcome. The street 
flower-girl, sallow and grimy of 
skin, stands directly in the rays, 
and smells her stock of forced vio- 
lets as if they breathed a rich in- 
stead of a fading perfume. The 
Italian organ-man watches the 
light on the red chimney-pots, 
shows his white teeth, and plays 
with brisker hand; and the chil- 
dren, toe and heel, foot it more 
merrily on the dusty pavement. 

A young man, pale of face and 
ill-dressed, comes out of one of the 
houses near by. He looks at the 
flower-girl, the children dancing, 
and the Italian, with not an appre- 
ciative but a critical gaze. He is 
an artist. According to his zsthe- 
tic code, he would not paint that 
scene for a fortune. He would 
not degrade his art by such a sub- 
ject. Yet it zs a subject, so he 
cannot help noticing it. 

He walks down Charlotte-street 
into the Euston-road, makes for 
the Regent’s Park, passes up the 
long avenue, and then turns off on 
to one of the paths leading to the 
left. He looks at the cold sunset 
growing into a warmer light. It 
plays on the backs of the soot-dyed 
sheep grazing on the slope. It 
colours the grass, gray and green 


in the daylight, with now a half- 
golden, now a pinkish, now a crim- 
son hue. 

‘I wish I could do something 
with that colour in it,’ he says. 
Then he turns and looks at a form 
near by. Opn it is seated a woman, 
a handsome woman too. Cold 
clearly-cut features, with the excep- 
tion of a rather full mouth. 

‘It is the third time she has 
been here,’ he thinks to himself. 
‘ It is rather strange ; I should like 
to paint something Greek with her 
for a model. How she would fit 
in with that red ibis of mine and 
the robe I had made up from the 
Algerine silk !’ 

The pathway runs right in front 
of the form on which the woman is 
sitting. She is looking down at the 
grass before her. He loiters slowly 
along, still turning towards her. 
She raises her eyelids. Involun- 
tarily he says, ‘I beg your par- 
don! and a blush rises to his 
cheek. 

She answers with a perfectly 
collected voice, ‘ There is no need, 
or there is much need; you have 
looked the same way these three 
days.’ 

For a moment or so he does 
not answer. The silence is un- 
broken except by the tinkling of a 
distant sheep-bell and the harsh 
scream of a macaw from the Gar- 
dens near by. He is no young 
butterfly of the studios. He is 
only a quiet earnest worker at his 
art. In the presence of the wo- 
man he would have been entirely 
ill at ease, had it not been that her 
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face had appealed to his artistic 
feeling, and ‘hat once aroused, he 
thought but little of circumstance 
or consequence. 

‘I was thinking,’ he says, half 
stammering, ‘I was thinking that 
I have not been able to get a sub- 
ject for the Academy, and that— 
pardon—your face at last solved 
the question.’ 

She looks up with a half-curl of 
her upper lip. The red tinge on her 
cheek may be the flush of anger or 
the glow of the rich rays of sunset. 
Then, at last, she answers, with a 
smile, 

‘ What a wonderful thing that I 
should be such an inspiration! But 
I am walking.’ And then she 
adds, with a careless languor of in- 
difference, ‘You may go with me 
as far as the avenue.’ 

They stroll up the winding 
gravel path. The cold wind creeps 
over the grass slopes and rustles 
her rich dress. 

‘Some of you artists are rather 
strange,’ she continues. ‘ What 
sort of picture was it that made 
you fancy me for a model ?” 

‘It was a study of a Greek wo- 
man, with a red ibis, and a sunset 
background. You are the only 
person that I could paint it from.’ 

By this time they have reached 
the avenue. The woman stops, 
looks the artist straight in the face, 
and then laughs curiously. 

‘Suppose now I came to sit to 
you ?’ then ske turns and looks at 
the distant Gardens, growing dim 
and shapeless in the fast gathering 
twilight. 

He answers instantly, 

‘I should be able to paint a good 
picture—the best I ever have 
done ;’ and his voice is full of re- 
strained excitement. 

‘What is your name and ad- 
dress ?’ she asks composedly. 

‘John Summers. I have not 
gota card. I live at 2204 Char- 
lotte-street.’ 
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‘I shall be there the day after 
to-morrow, at ten in the morning; 
now go.’ 

She does not even offer her 
hand, but walks away. He stands 
and watches her as she passes 
under the shadow of the trees. 
Soon she is lost in the dying light. 

A park-keeper touches him on 
the shoulder. ‘It is time to go 
out, the gates are being closed.’ 


The morning sun is streaming 
through the skylights of a large, 
almost bare, studio. Bare it ap- 
pears, for such a little is there of 
everything compared to the size 
of the room. On the walls are a 
few charcoal studies on gray paper, 
a few casts of fragments of classic 
friezes, and here and there a piece 
of pottery on a rough bracket. 
Yet in one corner, by the fireplace, 
there is a sort of attempt at luxury. 
On the models’ throne, the great 
couch is a handsome piece of furni- 
ture. The rug is genuine Persian. 
On the small Indian table, covered 
with a strip of crimson Utrecht 
velvet, there are two pots, holding 
great bunches of jonquils. 

Leaning against the mantelshelf 
is young John Summers. He has 
been reading a letter, which he 
now slowly tears up and throws 
into the fire. 

‘I am sorry,’ he says to himself, 
‘but I shall not return home. I 
must do something for the Academy 
that will tell for good or bad. If 
she would only keep her promise, 
I could paint it in a fortnight. If 
she does not, I know that I cannot 
do anything else.’ Then he moves 
to the canvas on his easel. ‘That 
composition will be good enough.’ 

Even in the charcoal outline he 
has caught something of a likeness 
of the expected model—the clear- 
cut features, the somewhat hard, 
but perfectly graceful, lines of the 
figure. Yet, what is most curious, 
he has preserved the strange air of 
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repulsion that there is about her. 
The eyes are looking steadily out 
of the canvas ; but the head and 
shoulders are turning away, and 
all the drapery is running from 
the foreground. She is drawn as 
resting on a couch, with one arm 
hanging loosely down. At the 
back of the couch is an ibis perched 
upon a stand. He keeps looking 
intently at the canvas. There is 
a slight noise, and standing in the 
open doorway is the expectant 
model. She is very punctual. The 
old clock on the staircase outside 
is only finishing striking the hour. 

‘ You see I have come,’ she says ; 
then she walks up to the study on 
the easel. ‘I should think that 
would come out well. I suppose 
that is the dress you wish me to 
wear,’ and she points to a red- 
silk robe hanging over a screen. 
‘Is that a dressing-room? He 
nods assent. She turns towards a 
door, opens it, and enters, carrying 
the robe with her; the door is 
closed after her, and he is left 
alone. He takes up a piece of 
charcoal, again looks at the sketch, 
and makes a slight alteration. 
Then he walks to a small shelf 
and takes down a book. It is 
Goethe’s Affinities. He turns over 
a few of the leaves, then presses 
the book to his under lip, and says, 
in a half-whisper, 

‘ I wonder what the other fellows 
would think of all this. Yet some- 
how it seems to come quite natur- 
ally. She does not seem pleased 
to be here, neither do I feel so at 
her presence. She is a piece of my 
fate, perhaps, or I of hers. One 
can’t tell why the seaweed floats 
away from the rocks and comes to 
the sand. Why she is here at all 
is strange. One thing is certain: 
I feel that I shall be sure to paint 
my picture now.’ 

She reénters the room. There 
can be no doubt about there being 
a chance to make a splendid study. 
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The hidden bands of the drapery 
half reveal, half conceal a splendid 
figure. The bare arms are perfect ; 
the head is essentially Grecian. 

‘I am to use that couch?’ she 
says, without the slightest tone of 
interest, much less of pleasure. 

‘Yes,’ he answers, taking up a 
stick of charcoal. 

She walks to the couch and lies 
down. 

‘You must have noticed the 
sketch very carefully,’ he remarks, 
in a tone of surprise. 

‘TI hardly looked at it.’ 

‘Yet you have fallen into the 
exact pose I wanted. You must 
have sat before. I beg pardon. 
Of course, not as a professional 
model.’ 

‘I have never but once sat for 
my portrait ;’ and her voice has no 
touch of sympathy, but only a cold 
languor. 

He looks at the sketch, throws 
the piece of charcoal into the fire- 
place, and takes up his palette and 
brushes. In less than a quarter of 
an hour her face is on the canvas. 
In less than half an hour the red 
head of the ibis is painted in. She 
lies perfectly still. There is not 
the slightest movement, not the 
slightest sign of fatigue. After a 
time she moves up the arm that is 
hanging down, but soon lets it fall 
again. In silence he paints for 
over an hour and a half. Then he 
begins to be nervous. He attempts 
an alteration. 

‘We have finished for to-day,’ 
she says quietly, and rises from the 
couch and walks to the dressing- 
room. 

Quite mechanically he cleans 
his palette and brushes, and puts 
them away in a table-drawer. 

She comes back again in her 
own dress—a handsome, fashion- 
able woman, entirely different from 
the Greek priestess. 

‘It is like me,’ she remarks 
quietly, as she looks at the canvas ; 
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‘but I did not know I had that 
expression.’ 

‘I think so,’ he answers, looking 
carefully at her. 

She neither smiles nor appears 
confused. , 

‘By the way,’ shé continues, in 
her cold even voice, ‘do you ever 
go to the theatre?” 

‘ Never,’ he replies; ‘it is not in 
my way. I neither care for it, nor 
yet can afford it.’ 

‘Then do not go,’ she answers. 
‘You are not of a curious nature ?” 

‘I think not, excepting when I 
want anything for my work.’ 

‘You do not notice many things 
either. You are not one, for in- 
stance, who would waste an- hour 
in the Strand and Regent-street 
looking at the portraits in the photo- 
graph-shops ?” 

‘I never did such a thing in my 
life ; and, almost forgetful of her, 
he half closes his eyes and thought- 
fully scans his work. 

‘So much the better,’ is the an- 
swer. ‘Good-day. I must be going. 
Do not come down-stairs. I shall 
be here to-morrow about this time.’ 

She does not offer him her 
hand, but walks to the door and 
leaves him by the easel. In a 
minute he hears the street-door 
shut, followed by the dull sound 
of wheels. 


The same night the young artist 
is trying to sleep in his small bed- 
room opening out of the studio. 
He has tried the usual experiments, 
and has utterly failed. He has 
counted the imaginary sheep jump- 
ing through the imaginary hedge. 
He has counted up to three or 
four hundred. He has tried to re- 
cite a page or two of ‘The Deserted 
Village.” He hears the clock on 
the staircase strike one. 

‘I can’t stand this,’ he says 
aloud. 

He gets up, lights his candle, 
and walks into the studio. The 
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moonlight is streaming in so strong 
that even the light of the candle 
can only subdue it for a few feet 
around. He walks up to his easel 
and looks at the newly-commenced 
picture. As he moves his candle, 
it seems as if the waving light lent 
a life to the eyes of the face on 
the canvas. It seems as if the lips 
open in a half-sneering smile. 

‘It is a good study,’ he says 
aloud ; and, going back to his bed, 
falls fast asleep. 


The same night there is a ‘ first- 
night’ meeting at the Bolero. Mdlle. 
Verie is sitting next to the enter- 
prising manager. She still wears 
her stage dress of Héléne. 

‘You are quietness itself, says 
the enterprising manager. ‘ Are 
you musing o’er the mutability of 
human affairs? are you wrath with 
Grevin’s notion of your costume ? 
or are you studying mankind in 
general ?” 

‘It is a good study,’ she answers, 
and, with an unpleasant smile, puts 
down her glass. 

‘ Ta-ta, Jorkins,’ says a stout man, 
with a glass in his eye; ‘it has just 
gone one, and I want to be off.’ 


This time the sunset light is 
glowing on the walls of the studio 
in Charlotte-street. The Greek 
priestess is still reclining on the 
couch in her red robe. The red 
ibis is still flaming in colour on his 
wooden perch. 

The picture is almost finished. 

‘ And what was that your friend 
said ? asks the amateur model. 

‘ He said that it was rather odd 
how intensified the expression was 
becoming in the eyes here. He 
said, too, that he liked the title, 
“A Symphony in Red.” He fur- 
ther wanted to know who my mo- 
del was. I do not know myself,’ 
the artist adds; ‘so of course I 
could not tell him. I told him 
nothing—why should I ? 
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‘Perhaps he was more interested 
in me than you are yourself ;’ and 
the model gives him a searching 
glance. 

‘You know quite differently. 
You know what an effect you have 
had upon me. You know that 
you must have altered the whole 
tenor of my life.’ 

‘You do not mean to say you 
are in love with me?’ says his visi- 
tor, raising herself on her arm. 

He quietly puts down his pa- 
lette and brushes on the table, and 
joins his hands behind his back. 

‘ How can I tell what I am ? he 
answers, with a nervous tremor. 
‘Do you know that they expect 
me home to marry my cousin? I 
shall not do it. Why should I 
have burnt the little purse she 
gave me? Why, unless you have 
come to me as my fate! Why did 
I buy that wretched bird there 
that put me in mind of a study in 
red? Why did I meet you in the 
sunset ? Why did you come here? 
We cannot go from all this, say 
what you will.’ 

‘Have you that girl’s portrait ?’ 
the model asks, but with no tone 
of interest. 

He opens a drawer in the table, 
takes out a photograph, and hands 
it to her. 

‘ A pleasant face,’ she says, and 
lets it fall on the floor. 

‘And now,’ he cries, ‘tell me 
who you are !’ 

She only answers, ‘ Wait.’ 

She rises from the couch, walks 
to the small dressing-room, and, 
in a minute or two, comes back in 
her every-day costume. 

‘I shall write a note,’ she says. 

She sits down at the small table, 
and pens a few lines on a sheet of 
paper; this she folds up, wafers, 
and writes something on the out- 
side. Then she places it in a 
small envelope, on which she 
writes again. On the mantelshelf 
is a small Indian vase. She walks 
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up to it, and drops in the envelope. 
Then she turns, and looks him in 
the face. 

‘If I ask you,’ she speaks, with 
a strange smile, ‘ you will not look 
at that envelope until the rst of 
May, when the Academy opens? 
If you go to the address that is 
upon that envelope, you will see 
me. I have your promise?” 

* You have,’ he answers. 

‘And so you think—you do not 
know—you love me?’ and her eyes 
are raised to his. 

‘I swear.’ 

She does not even blush. There 
is not the slightest sound of pas- 
sion or of tenderness in her voice. 
Her lips part with no smile. 

‘You may kiss me once,’ she 
says—‘ it will perhaps be for the 
last time—then I go.’ 

A mixed feeling of fear and de- 
light comes over him. He takes 
her hand, and kisses her lips. She 
walks from him to the door. The 
red sunset is playing on her face, 
and her dark eyes flash the more 
brilliantly. 

For the first time a tender yearn- 
ing smile is on her lips. 

Then she is gone. 


The Academy is crammed to 
suffocation. The art-critics are 
scribbling away in their note-books. 
Around one small picture there is 
quite a crowd. 

‘A queer subject, “ A Symphony 
in Red,”’ says one critic, with a 
cool business-like look; ‘very 
good, all the same : the fellow will 
make a name.’ 


A hansom cab rattles along 
Portland-place, then by the side of 
the Park, and turns into St. John’s 
Wood. At the corner of the Ew- 
bank-road a young man gets out. 
He has a refined face, yet some- 
thing in his manner suggests an 
unaccustomed feeling of discom- 
fort. A young Bohemian in a 
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Vigo-street coat. He pays the 
cabman, and then looks at an en- 
velope that is in his hand : ‘ Madame 
Descluses, Fountain Villa.’ He 
walks up the road, and stops be- 
fore a door set in a high wall. 
He pulls at the heavy bell beside 
it, and the door is opened by a 
dark-faced middle-aged woman. 

‘Madame Descluses,’ he says, 
offering the envelope. 

‘I am Madame Descluses,’ the 
woman answers quietly. ‘Come 
in, monsieur.’ 

She shuts the door behind them. 
He finds himself on a stone path- 
way which runs between a belt of 
evergreens up to a door which is 
wide open. 

Two men are standing in front 
of it. One is a handsome, military- 
looking man, with a black mous- 
tache waxed at the points. The 
other has a sober professional look. 
He is saying, 

‘It is almost doubtful whether I 
ought to grant a certificate.’ 

The two men stare hard at the 
new-comer. Then they stand apart 
for him and his guide as they walk 
into the house. 

They are in a large room, half 
hall, half conservatory. There isa 
trophy of Eastern arms, there are 
the antlers of a deer, and two great 
pots of azalea glowing in blossom. 
The artist looks down at the wo- 
man. 
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‘Mr. Summers,’ she says almost 
in a whisper, ‘ she said you were to 
see her.’ 

Then she opens the envelope. 
To his surprise she hands him the 
contents. He opens the sealed 
letter. The words within are : 


‘ As to what you say to me, as to 
what you think of me, I know not 
how you are influenced. All I 
know is that we met. I could be 
happy with noone. She might be 
happy with you. Still, for certain, 
I know that I am weary, and am 
glad of the end. Be as happy as 
the world and yourself will let you. 
Adieu ! HENRIETTE VERIE.’ 


The young man looks up. What 
can it mean? Madame Descluses 
is standing on the landing above 
the staircase. She beckons to 
him. He ascends the stairs. Is 
it the strong scent of the exotics in 
the hall below which produces a 
sickening faintness ? She turns the 
handle of a door and they enter. 
The blood-red sunset is streaming 
on something which is lying on a 
bed strewn with flowers. Madame 
Descluses walks stealthily to it, 
and uncovers a still set face. 

The young man falls to the 
ground. 

It is his model for ‘A Sym- 
phony in Red,’ which has brought 
him fame and fortune. 
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A SPIRIT WIFE, 


By JESSIE SALE LLOYD, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ THE HAZELHURST MYSTERY,’ ‘THE SILENT SHADOW,’ ETC. 


—— 


Ir was a love-match, at any rate 
upon the lady’s side, when Laura 
Corthorn and John Heyland were 
married. 

And not a bad thing for the gen- 
tleman either, from any point of 
view. 

There was only one subject upon 
which they did not agree. She 
was a spiritualist, and he a disbe- 
liever in everything supernatural ; 
but surely it was easy enough for 
them to avoid that one topic, and 
upon all others their minds were 
in unison. 

If Laura’s affection was of a finer 
cast and nobler mould, so much 
the better for John Heyland. Every 
one thought him a very lucky fel- 
low, and in truth he considered 
himself so too. 

His wife was a few years older 
than himself, but she was a beauti- 
ful woman of a peculiar type, and 
she had a good fortune of her own, 
which she freely placed in her hus- 
band’s hands with loving confi- 
dence. Still, perhaps, it would 
not have entered into John Hey- 
land’s head to have aspired to her 
hand had he not seen the love- 
light shine upon him from her soft 
dark eyes. 

Laura’s features were delicate, 
her hair like a glossy raven’s wing, 
her eyes timid as a gazelle’s, her 
clear olive-tinted complexion un- 
like that of our island-bred girls. 

A sweet, over-anxious, loving 
face, ever varying in expression at 
a word, a look, from the man she 
loved; as sensitive to his touch as 


quicksilver to the influence of the 
atmosphere. She worshipped her 
husband, and to him she was very 
dear. 

It was a happy year they spent 
together after their marriage, and 
then a son was born to them. 
They had looked forward to the 
birth of their child with great de- 
light, not thinking of the sorrow it 
was to bring them; never once 
imagining that the spirit of the 
mother would pass away before 
that of the child had dawned into 
sense—that she would never hear 
him lisp her name. 

They had not dreamed of such 
a possibility, yet it came upon 
them—not roughly, with no shock ; 
but the mother never rallied after 
her boy was born, and sank very 
gently till she passed away. 

After the first day cr two she 
knew that it would be so, realising 
the truth with deepest sadness. 

Ah, how could she bear to leave 
the husband she loved so well, and 
the new strange joy of mother- 
hood ? 

Yet she had no choice in the 
matter. She must follow the pale 
hand of Death, who was beckoning 
her over the borderland. She lay, 
her few-days-old babe in her arms, 
with her eyes closed. A quiet foot- 
step entered the room, and then 
hesitated. The eyes opened at once. 

‘I thought you were sleeping, 
my dearest,’ said John Heyland 
kindly. 

‘No, dear, I am awake; I was 
thinking.’ 
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‘Thinking, love ?” 

‘Yes; I was thinking how sad 
it is to leave you and our boy.’ 

There was a tone of agony in 
his voice as he answered her. He 
was a warm-hearted impulsive man, 
and she had never been so dear to 
him as now, when he was about to 
lose her. 

*O my wife, I cannot part with 
you—I cannot! God will not be 
so hard as to take you from me.’ 

She smiled faintly. 

‘Death must come to us all 
some time, dear,’ she said gently. 
‘If I had not so much to leave, I 
should say it is better to die young; 
but now—’ she stopped, and tears 
started to her loving eyes, and 
dimmed them. ‘I must die, John 
—I must die,’ she faltered; ‘and 
it is so hard.’ 

She placed her arms about his 
neck, and wept there; and sobs 
wrung the strong man’s heart. She 
heard them, and for his sake grew 
calm. 

‘You are very young, dear,’ she 
said after a pause. ‘Some time 
hence you will marry again.’ 

‘Hush, my wife, never; no one 
can ever fill your place.’ 

*You think so now,’ she con- 
tinued, in a dreamy voice; ‘but 
you are strong and have a long life 
before you—you cannot be always 
alone. Yes, you will marry; but, 
dear, be careful in your choice, for 
our boy’s sake. A stepmother is 
not always kind.’ 

Then, after another pause, an 
earnestness came into her eyes, a 
great tenderness shone out of them, 
and she looked at him fully. 

She spoke in an eager voice, yet 
with some nervousness; for was 
she not going to enter upon that 
subject which, although sacred and 
solemn to her, he had always 
laughed at? 

‘John, you may not see me, for 
you do not believe; but I shall 
never be far away. In spirit I shall 
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watch over you and our boy, night 
and day ; and when you take ano- 
ther wife, I shall see; and if she 
does not make you both happy, I 
shall know no rest. Be careful how 
you choose, for my sake ; remem- 
ber, I shall know all.’ 

Her eyes closed, and she sank 
upon his breast fainting. 

She did not rally again, although 
she lived many hours; once only 
she opened her eyes, and her lips 
moved. 

He fancied they framed the word 
‘remember ;’ but he could not be 
sure. He leant down to listen, 
but there was no sound, not a 
breath to fan his cheek. 

She lay smiling; her eyes were 
fixed upon him fondly; but she 
was dead ! 

‘For so He giveth His beloved 
sleep.’ 

She was a good woman, and 
God had given her a peaceful end. 


Three years after, a merry party 
were picnicking under the spread- 
ing trees of Bushey Park. 

The chestnuts were white with 
bloom, the hawthorns were ready 
to blossom, the fountains were 
throwing their crystal jets into 
Diana’s pool, the deer came close, 
asking for food with their soft 
brown eyes. 

One of that party looked at 
them, and thought of a woman 
who was dead. 

But there was another present 
whose sunny face soon recalled 
him from the past: a woman young 
and fair, with eyes like forget-me- 
nots in the morning dew; and for 
her he now lived, loving her with 
a passionate devotion which he 
had never known before. 

The pleasure-seekers rose, shook 


‘themselves free from crumbs, threw 


the remnants of their feast to some 
clamouring gipsies, and paired off 
for a stroll. 

‘I want to go over to the Court 
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Gardens,’ said Nellie Favell (for 
that was the name of the blue- 
eyed woman). ‘See, I have filled 
my pocket with bread for the gold- 
fish and the swans. Will you take 
me over to feed them?’ and she 
looked up into the manly face with 
a smile. ‘They are all darlings,’ 
she ran on; ‘but the black ones 
with their red beaks are my es- 
pecial pets, I think. You must tell 
me which you like best when we 
get to the Long Water.’ 

‘But don’t the swans eat the 
gold-fish?? asked her companion 
absently. 

Nellie laughed a merry ringing 
laugh. 

*No doubt they would, if they 
had the chance ; but the gold-fish 
are not in the Long Water, they are 
in the pond, and you knew that 
quite well. The fact is you are not 
attending to a word I am saying. 
Tell me what you are thinking 
about, and if it is anything very 
important I will forgive you.’ 

They were passing along the 
paths where Henry’s Queens had 
trod with beating hearts centuries 
before ; where bluff King Hal had 
thought out his many love-stories ; 
where he had decided upon the 
death of more than one fair wife, 
because his heart was set upon an- 
other woman ; while the river ran 
on unheeding with its rush and 
foam. It ran on still, just as the 
King and his Queens had heard it ; 
and two hearts were beating as 
theirs had throbbed all those years 


ago. 

The old, old tale had been told 
in those regal gardens for hundreds 
of years, making or marring the 
life happiness of thousands; ay, 
and will be repeated there for hun- 
dreds more, if the world only lasts. 

As Nellie Favell and her com- 
panion passed along, that tale was 
about to be told over again. 
Standing there by the fountain, 
with a sheen of golden living 
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movement at their feet, he told the 
blue-eyed woman of his love. She 
stood beside him, with her eyes 
fixed upon her bright-hued pen- 
sioners, not seeing them, mechani- 
cally dropping crumbs into the 
water. 

‘Why do you not answer me, 
dearest ? he asked. ‘ Will younot 
be my wife? 

‘Do you know,’ she said slowly, 
with an averted face, ‘I have al- 
ways said nothing should ever in- 
duce me to marry a widower?” 

‘Surely, Nellie, you would not 
be so cruel as to refuse me on that 
score. I cannot help having been 
married ; but for your sake I would 
recall the past if it were in my 
power.’ 

It had been a still day, and the 
sun was shining upon the lovers ; 
but as he spoke the wind passed 
over them with a sigh, and fled 
shivering among the leaves of the 
trees, while a full-blown rose drop- 
ped its sweet-scented petals in a 
shower. 

He saw them fall. 

The rose had been the favourite 
flower of a woman who was dead; 
and when they fell he remembered 
her. 

‘Did you love your first wife—I 
mean your wife—very much?’ she 
asked. 

(In thought she had already re- 
placed her.) 

‘I believed so in former days; 
now I have learnt the contrary. I 
did not know what love was till I 
met you.’ 

‘Poor wife !’ said the girl, with a 
sad smile. ‘She loved you, I sup- 
pose ?” 

‘Yes, most truly.’ 

‘Ah, it must be sad to care for 
any one very much without return !” 
And Nellie scattered crumbs yet 
again to the glittering bevy at her 
feet. 

‘ Yes, it must be sad! 
let it be my fate, Nellie.’ 


Do not 
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‘Do you care so very much?’ 
she asked, turning her blue eyes 
upon him earnestly, while her 
colour came and went. ‘ Would 
it pain you greatly if I said no?’ 

‘Pain me! it would distress me 
beyond measure. What should I 
have left to live for ?” 

‘You have your boy.’ 

*O yes, of course ; but he could 
not fill my life.’ 

The sky was not overcast, yet the 
sun did not shine, and the wind 
quivered the trees like living suf- 
fering things. 

‘Nellie,’ continued the lover 
passionately, ‘why do you keep 
me in suspense? What is it you 
are thinking of? If you cannot 
return my love, tell me so plainly, 
and once for all, and I must bear 
it.’ 

‘It is not that,’ she answered 
gently; ‘but I was questioning 
my own heart as to whether I could 
love your boy and be a mother to 
him, not in name only, but in very 
truth, so that he may never feel 
the need of a mother’s love. Un- 
less I could do this, I would not 
accept your offer, as I should fail 
in one of my chief duties.’ 

How the sun shone out as she 
said these words! And the wind 
passed from among the trees gently, 
and the lover was looking into the 
clear depths of the true blue eyes 
with exceeding fondness. 

‘I knew how beautiful you were, 
Nellie, and how much I loved you ; 
but now I have learnt another 
thing—how good you are.’ 

‘Nay,’ she answered gently, ‘I 
am far from good, or I should not 
rejoice that you have never loved 
before.’ 

‘Are you glad at that, Nellie? 
he cried triumphantly ; ‘then, my 
dear, you must love me.’ 

‘Yes, I love you,’ she answered, 
while the roses deepened on her 
cheeks. 

‘Then you will be my wife, dear,’ 
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he said joyfully, passing his hand 
within her arm, and drawing her 
towards him with the air of pro- 
prietorship. ‘My Nellie, I am so 
happy! he exclaimed, while the 
fish came to the surface and opened 
their mouths in wonder. 

‘IT have not said yes,’ answered 
the girl, with a smile. 

‘No; but you meant it, darling. 
You are too true a woman to make 
a fool of a man.’ And looking 
into those eyes, he knew he was 
right. 

There were others besides the 
gold-fish who were astonished. 
Some more of the picnic-party had 
wandered through the Palace gar- 
dens, and some were in the picture- 
gallery looking down upon the 
lovers. 

‘My goodness! cried Mrs. 
Bryant ; ‘just look! I declare Mr. 
Heyland is proposing to Nellie, 
and—why, dear me, she must have 
accepted him, or she’s not the girl 
to let him hold her arm like that ; 
and yet she always declared nothing 
should ever induce her to marry a 
widower! O dear, what a funny 
world it is! People never appear 
to know their own minds! And it 
seems only the other day his poor 
wife died. One sees changes in- 
deed !" 

‘Its three years, my dear,’ 
meekly suggested Mr. Bryant, with 
a loyal attempt to ‘stick up’ for 
his friend. 

‘What if it’s four? demanded 
Mrs. Bryant snappishly ; ‘he was 
a broken-hearted widower, and 
said he should never get over it, 
and all that; and now he is going 
to marry again.’ 

‘We don’t know that he is,’ 
suggested Mr. Bryant quietly. 

‘O, but we do know,’ answered 
his wife. ‘Do you think a friend 


of mine would allow such attentions 
if it were not the case?” And 
then turning to a lady who was 
keenly observing the young peo- 
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ple, ‘What do you think, Mrs. 
Grundy ?’ 

‘You're quite right, my dear. 
John Heyland will be married to 
Nellie Favell before many months 
are out; I have seen the attach- 
ment for some time.’ 

* Dear me, I never noticed any- 
thing; and Nellie’s my friend. 
She might have told me about it, 
I think,’ 

‘Ah, my dear, you don’t know 
so much about the ways of the 
world as I do,’ answered Mrs. 
Grundy, with dignity. 

And John Heyland wandered 
on under the trees with the wo- 
man who was to become his wife, 
unspeakably happy. 


Nellie Favell was Mrs. Bryant’s 
guest, and Mrs. Bryant was of a 
most inquisitive turn of mind; 
therefore she was very loving and 
affectionate to Nellie upon the 
evening of that day, even to de- 
serting her lord and master to 
share the girl’s bed; and Nellie 
had told her all her love-story as 
she brushed out her gold-brown 
hair, and Mrs. Bryant had kissed 
her with many congratulations and 
expressions of goodwill. But Mor- 
pheus is more powerful even than 
Cupid. The lady, for whom those 
sweet day-dreams were past, soon 
got too drowsy to listen, and, turn- 
ing her back to the happy maiden, 
closed her eyes to sleep, when all 
at once a blow or knock fell upon 
the bed, vibrating in its brass- 
work, 

It aroused her suddenly, and 
somewhat crossly she addressed 
her young friend : 

‘Don’t do that, Nellie.’ 

She, thinking Mrs. Bryant more 
than half asleep, and wondering 
herself at the sound, gave no re- 
ply, but lay still, with her eyelids 
closed. 

Again the same unaccountable 
noise was heard. 
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This time Mrs. Bryant was really 
angry. 

‘Nellie,’ she cried, ‘don’t do 
that; you will shake me out of 
bed.’ 

‘I am not doing anything, in- 
deed,’ answered the girl. 

‘Yes, you are: you are holding 
up your arms, and letting them 
come down flop.’ 

‘No, indeed, Mrs. Bryant dear ; 
turn round, and you will see that 
my hands are under the clothes.’ 

Mrs. Bryant did turn round. 

The moon was shining in at the 
window, and Nellie was plainly 
visible—a pretty picture of fair 
beauty, lying on her back, with 
her golden hair tossed upon her 
pillow, and her hands clasped to- 
gether on her breast; and even 
while Mrs. Bryant was looking at 
her, the knock on the bed was re- 
peated. 

To add to her surprise, Nellie’s 
eyes were turned away from her ; 
apparently she was observing some- 
thing with keen interest ; but al- 
though Mrs. Bryant stared with all 
her power, nothing could she see. 
Nellie had sat up, still gazing in 
the same direction. At length the 
girl spoke : 

‘Will you strike a light ? 

‘Why, are you ill?’ 

‘No; I am quite well.’ 

‘Then I shall not strike a light. 
I am tired, and want to go to 
sleep. Do lie down and keep 
still.’ 

But Nellie gazed on. 

‘What on earth are you staring 
at?’ demanded Mrs. Bryant. ‘What 
a strange girl you are!’ 

‘Nothing on earth,’ answered 
Nellie, in a subdued voice. ‘Still 
I should like a candle. It is by 
your side: will you light it, please ?” 

‘Candle! nonsense! The light 
of the moon is enough for you to 
think of John Heyland by, and I 
am tired to death.’ 

Saying which, she turned some- 
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what abruptly from her young 
friend, and tried to go to sleep; 
but it was some time before she 
was able to do so, for Nellie’s con- 
duct puzzled her. She had never 
known the girl behave so oddly; 
for Nellie had got out of bed, and 
pulled back the window-curtains 
to their fullest extent, and had 
thoroughly searched the room, 
even looking under the bed. 

Mrs. Bryant watched herfurtively, 
half afraid. What did the girl 
mean by it? She had heard of 
people going suddenly out of their 
minds; had Nellie done so? If 
so, would she hurt her? Mrs. 
Bryant’s heart beat fast ; but when 
Nellie got quietly into bed again 
and lay quite still, the good wo- 
man felt more secure, and in time 
fell asleep ; and, as the hours of 
night rolled on, Nellie followed 
her example. 

The next morning, emboldened 
by the daylight, Mrs. Bryant ques- 
tioned her friend about her strange 
behaviour on the previous night. 

Nellie’s face was grave. ‘ Well,’ 
she said, ‘I think it was John’s 
first wife.’ 

‘My dear, I did not know he 
had a second yet,’ answered Mrs. 
Bryant, greatly enjoying her own 
joke. 

* No, no, of course not,’ said the 
girl, blushing hotly; ‘but you 
know what I mean; I think I saw 
Mrs. Heyland last night.’ 

‘Saw Mrs. Heyland last night !’ 
echoed Mrs. Bryant, turning pale, 
while her blood curdled and made 
her skin into what people call 
‘chicken’s flesh.’ ‘Saw Mrs. Hey- 
land, Nellie! How can you say 
such awful things! it’s really quite 
shocking 

‘It is rather solemn,’ answered 
the girl softly, ‘ but I do not think 
it is shocking, and it is true.’ 

‘That you saw her? (with a 
shudder.) 

‘Yes; I believe so. You knew 
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her; tell me what she was like, 
and I shall then know.’ 

‘No, you tell me what you saw ; 
that will be a far surer test, as you 
did not know poor Laura.’ 

‘Very well,’ answered Nellie 
quietly ; ‘I will tell you my story 
through. Like yourself, I was tired 
when we went to bed, but, unlike 
you, I was not sleepy. I closed 
my eyes, however, and lay think- 
ing of John. I was very happy, 
and I was certainly not thinking 
of Mrs. Heyland. All at once 
there came a knock or thump upon 
the bed, which shook it and made 
it tremble, and you spoke to me, 
desiring me not to do it. I had 
not done it, but I thought you 
were half asleep and that you had. 
The knock was repeated, and you 
got cross with me. That time I 
became aware that the sound had 
not come from your side of the 
bed. I asked you to look at me, 
and convince yourself I was not 
moving ; and then I turned my eyes 
the other way, strangely impelled 
to do so by an influence I could 
neither understand nor resist. By 
the bed stood a woman, and her 
eyes, which were large and dark, 
were fixed earnestly upon my face.’ 

‘O Nellie, how frightened you 
must have been !’ 

‘No, I was not afraid ; it was a 
sweet beautiful face, sad and 
mournful, and full of love. At first 
I thought I must be asleep, so I 
sat up and looked at her as stead- 
fastly as she gazed at me. She 
shrank back a little from the in- 
tensity of my regard, but she con- 
tinued to gaze at me. I then 
asked you to light a candle, but 
you would not.’ 

‘Why didn’t you tell me what 
was the matter? I would have 
done it in a moment, unless I had 
been too much alarmed.’ 

‘Yes, I thought you would be 
afraid; that was why I did not 
name it. Well, I had never before 
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seen a spirit, and I thought it pos- 
sible some one might be playing a 
trick ; so, as you know, I searched 
the room, but, of course, no one 
was there, and I got back into 
bed.’ 

‘ Did she come any more ?’ asked 
Mrs. Bryant, trembling. ‘Only 
fancy my going to sleep with a 
ghost in the room! O my dear, 
I shall never like this house any 
more !’ 

‘No, she did not return.’ 

‘You have not told me what 
she was like,’ at length Mrs. Bryant 
remarked. ‘I only hope you will 
describe her wrong.’ 

Nellie Favell looked dreamily 
before her as she replied, ‘She 
was a short woman, slightly built, 
dark, with olive-tinted skin, soft 
wistful brown eyes, with, O, such a 
loving anxious look in them, a 
small straight nose, and a ‘‘cupidon” 
mouth. She was an unusual-look- 
ing woman, with masses of blue- 
black hair slightly waved.’ 

‘Nellie, you must have known 
her—you must have seen her ; you 
have described her exactly.’ 

‘I have never seen her in 
life,’ she answered, with quiet de- 
cision. 

‘ Dear me—really it is dreadful ! 
If Laura Heyland is to haunt you, 
how on earth are you to marry her 
husband ?” 

‘I should not do so if such were 
the case; I should feel that she 
was trying to prevent my becoming 
his wife or her child’s stepmother.’ 

‘And if she does not come 
again ? 

‘I shall marry Mr. Heyland, and 
believe that she is willing I should 
do so.’ 

‘Yours is a strange theory, Nel- 
lie, but it is well you can take the 
matter so quietly. It would have 
shaken my nerves. I never could 
have married him after last night.’ 

‘Why ?” 

*O, I don’t know; but I couldn't.’ 
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‘Then you wouldn’t have much 
affection for him, I think.’ 

‘ Ah, well, it is fortunate you can 
see it in that light, Nellie.’ 


And Nellie kept her word ; she 
did marry John Heyland, but not 
before she had told him of the ap- 
parition she had seen by her bed- 
side on the night of her engage- 
ment. She had almost feared to 
broach the subject, but she need 
have felt no uneasiness about the 
matter. 

John Heyland did not believe a 
word of it; he never had believed 
in spirits, and he never intended to 
do so; he even laughed at the idea 
of his dead wife’s ghost. 

‘ My dearest,’ he said, ‘you were 
over-excited, you saw your own 
white petticoat hanging on the door.’ 

‘No, John,’ she replied, ‘ you 
are wrong ; the door was on the 
other side of the room ; there was 
nothing which the most imaginative 
person could have converted into a 
figure.’ 

‘ Then, my dear, you were asleep, 
and dreaming. Don’t ask me to 
believe otherwise, for, even to please 
you, I couldn't.’ 


Laura Heyland’s spirit seemed 
content, for she never visited Nellie 
again, either before or after her 
marriage; but the second Mrs. 
Héyland did not forget the first, 
and was a gentle kindly mother to 
her boy, whom she grew to love as 
though he had been her own, treat- 
ing him in every way, save one, like 
the children who were borne to her. 

She talked often to him of his 
dead mother, and taught him to 
love and revere her memory. But 
she never let him feel the loss of a 
mother’s love: that she gave him 
freely. And whenever she met her 
old friend Mrs. Bryant, she remind- 
ed her of the night which had fol- 
lowed her engagement, adding, 

‘You see my theory was right: 
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poor soul, she was willing I should 
fill her place.’ 

‘Well, my dear, she could not 
have chosen a better successor ; 
you have proved faithful to your 
trust. You have been a good wife 
to John, and a good mother to the 
boy.’ 

‘I have done my best,’ she re- 
plied, with her usual sweetness. 

‘And nothing could be better 
than that, Nellie,’ said a cheery 
voice at the window, while John 
Heyland’s happy face looked in. 
‘You two ladies always talk 
ghosts and treason when you get 
together. Ah, yes, you will never 
give up the point. You both saw 
it of course, or you both heard it, 
it’s all the same. You back each 


other up. All I can say is, I am 
truly thankful my two wives get on 
so well together, for if poor Laura’s 
ghost had only frowned, Nellie 
would have been lost to me for 
ever, wouldn’t you, Nell ?” 

‘John dear, I wish you wouldn’t 
make a joke of it; it pains me,’ she 
answered gently. ‘Indeed, indeed 
I saw her. I cannot bear to hear 
you make fun of it.’ 

“Very well, dear,’ he replied, with 
a good-tempered smile, ‘I will be 
mum for ever; you may receive 
poor Laura’s spirit whenever you 
like. She was a good woman, and 
if such a thing were possible as for 
her to return, she would do nothing 
but good to me and mine; of that 
I feel sure.’ 











THE TOWN OF THE BIG STRAND. 


By EDMUND DOWNEY, 





Two bold headlands, rising sheer 
from the blue Atlantic, mark the 
entrance to Tramore Bay. On 
the eastern headland stand two 
plain white towers, about fifty feet 
in height ; and on the western pro- 
montory three pillars of similar 
build and similar hue. The sum- 
mits of the eastern towers are 
crowned with neither lighthouse, 
flag, nor figure-head. A stranger 
in the land of Pat might at first be 
under the impression he was gazing 
upon two of the famous Round 
Towers of Ireland, transplanted 

and whitewashed by some whimsi- 
' cal archeologist. But, beyond 
rotundity of form, the Tramore 
structures differ in every material 
point from the mysterious Round 
Towers. They are not hollow, 
their circumference at the base is 
not greater than their circumfer- 
ence at the top, and the cuniform 
cap which protects the head of the 
Round Tower is absent. The pil- 
lars on the western headland, in 
addition to their numerical strength, 
have another advantage over their 
eastern neighbours, namely, the 
presence on the summit of the 
central pillar of a man of iron. 
This figure is called the ‘ Metal- 
man,’ and furnishes the title for the 
district which he ‘rules as his de- 
mesne, it being known as the 
Metalman Head. The Metal- 
man’s stature is about fourteen feet ; 
but, standing at the base of this 
pedestal, he appears to be the ordi- 
nary height of a clothes-wearing 
animal, A curious and somewhat 
startling effect may ke produced 
should you descend one of the 


paths which Nature has formed in 
the rugged cliffs. It is possible to 
descend far enough to cut off com- 
pletely the view of the white pillar 
which supports the Metalman ; and 
if, forgetful of the existence of the 
iron figure, you look up suddenly, 
you will be alarmed at discovering 
aman in seafaring attire warning 
you angrily off the premises. Ifyour 
temperament is a nervous one, your 
first impulse will probably be to 
take a header into the Atlantic. ‘The 
entrance to a wonderful cave, whose 
waters are as clear as crystal, lies 
in the cliffs beneath the Metalman; 
and with the aid of a small boat 
the cave can be easily explored. 
Close at hand is a natutal water- 
spout, which has proved the grave 
for more than one adventurous ex- 
plorer imbued with the spirit of the 
elder Pliny. 

The raison d’étre of the pillars 
on the eastern and western head- 
lands is easily explained. Tramore 
Bay lies close to the harbour of 
Waterford, on the south coast of 
Ireland ; and from the sea a stran- 
ger might easily confound the en- 
trance to the dangerous bay with 
the entrance to the safe harbour. 
Therefore the pillars were erected 
in order that some distinguishing 
marks might exist for mariners. It 
will naturally suggest itself to many 
that, at the time when the distin- 
guishing marks are most likely to 
be valuable—during a dark night 
or in a fog—they would most likely 
be invisible, and that a lighthouse 
would be the proper guiding star. 
But it is supposed that a lighthouse 
would only render confusion worse 
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confounded; or it may be that 
economy has a good deal to do 
with the matter. At all events, no 
mariner trading round this coast 
should ignore the warning, in dog- 
gerel, which the Mettleman is said 
to chant during stormy weather: 


‘ Keep off, good ship, keep off from me ; 
For I’m the Rock of Misery.’ 


The span from the western to 
the eastern headland is about 
three miles. This headland is 
called Brownstown, and its neigh- 
bourhood is seldom visited by the 
inhabitants of Tramore, chiefly be- 
cause of the distance from the 
town. It would be impossible to 
reach Brownstown by land without 
travelling at least six or seven 
miles ; and the difficulty of cross- 
ing a creek has to be encountered 
by the pedestrian about the middle 
ofthe journey. This creek, called 
Rhin-a-Shark—the river of the 
shark—flows into the bay, and 
forms the extreme eastern bound- 
ary of the Tramore Strand. A 
ferry is supposed to exist near the 
point where Rhin-a-Shark joins the 
sea ; but I remember once, return- 
ing from Brownstown Head, I wait- 
ed considerably over an hour at 
the eastern side of the creek, un- 
able to discover either a ferry-boat 
or a ferryman, or anything resem- 
bling a ferryman. My patience 
being at last worn out, I tried to 
launch an old boat which lay bot- 
tom upwards on the sands. As 
soon as I had succeeded in turn- 
ing the boat over on her keel, a 
sound struck faintly on my ears, 
and, looking inland, I saw a man 
standing at the door of a cottage 
about half a mile distant, shaking 
his arm vigorously. But I let him 
shake his arm, and continued my 
unholy work with renewed energy. 
Then the man disappeared ; and 
when, after about a quarter of an 
hour’s hard labour, I had succeeded 
in launching my barque, and was 
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industriously seeking for something 
in the shape of an oar, an elderly 
man of the sea came panting up, 
and roared, 

‘ What are you about ?” 

* What is that to you ” 

‘ Be the powers, I’ll soon let you 
know, me fine fellow, what it is to 
me. Do you know that’s my boat ?” 

‘Well, I want to cross Rhin-a- 
Shark, and she will answer for want 
of a better.’ 

‘ Be me sowl, dhin yer of going 
to cross in her, I can tell you!’ 

‘I’m not going to swim, at any 
rate.’ 

‘None iv yer palaver for me. 
Lay go the boat at wance.’ 

‘You're a nice hospitable lot 
down here. You pretend to have 
a ferry, and I’m going to cross. 
Just you try to stop me, and I'll 
give you a taste of this oar across 
the skull.’ 

We were about to have a fight 
for dear life; but several other 
fishermen-farmers had now arrived 
on the spot, and prudence warned 
me to be less Irish and more 
nice. 

‘ Look here,’ I said, ‘I’m quite 
willing to pay you. How much do 
you want to ferry me over ?” 

‘ Half a sovereign. Divil a frac- 
tion less !’ 

‘What! Half a sovereign for 
two minutes’ work ?” 

‘ Come, fork out half a sovereign, 
or you can take the road round be 
the Back Sthrand—’tis only about 
five or six miles more that way, me 
bully.’ 

‘I'd see you very much farther. 
I wouldn’t give you as much asa 
penny now,’ I replied, throwing 
down my oar, and proceeding to- 
wards the road inland. 

The ferryman saw he was about 
to be foiled, so he cried after me, 

‘ Half-a-crown ?” 

‘No.’ 

A shillin’, dhin ? 

‘No.’ 
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‘ Well, come, as yer a sthranger, 
begor, I’ll do it for sixpence.’ 

‘No, you won’t.’ 

‘Well, yer no gintleman, bad 
luck to you! For two pins I’d put 
the peelers on to you for thrying 
to do away wid me property, bad 
luck to yer impudence !’ 

Had the hospitable boatowner 
‘rowed me o’er the ferry,’ I should 
have disembarked within twenty 
yards of one end of the Rabbit 
Burrow—a title given to a cluster 
of pyramidical hills of sand in 
which thousands of rabbits find a 
home. The ‘geographical situa- 
tion’ of the Burrow is as follows: 
bounded on the north by the 
* Back Strand ;’ on the south, by 
the ‘Strand’ itself; on the west 
(two or three miles distant), by the 
town of Tramore; and on the 
east, by Rhin-a-Shark. As the Back 
Strand, the Strand, and the town 
have yet to be visited, it is not 
likely a stranger to Tramore will 
derive from this description of 
‘the Burrow bounds’ any informa- 
tion as to its whereabouts. How- 
ever, a school-board geography 
adopts a similar method when de- 
scribing the situation of a country, 
and surely a little school-board 
license may be claimed in the 
pages ofamagazine. The Burrow 
is about a mile in length, and, 
perhaps, in some parts a quarter of 
a mile broad; so it may be seen 
that it covers a considerable area. 
It lies between the Back Strand 
and the Strand proper, and at 
high water is—to quote an ex- 
Member of the Lower House— 
‘an island completely surrounded 
by water.’ And standing on the 
summit of one of its many hills 
of sand, one is tempted to make 
another quotation, from the Lau- 
reate this time : 

‘On one side lay the ocean, and on one 

Lay a great water.’ 

The heart of the Burrow is nearly 
three miles distant from the town 
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of Tramore, and is sought less 
seldom than might be expected. 
You may travel all day through 
the Burrow, mounting with diffi- 
culty one side of the great hills, 
and sliding swiftly down the other 
side into a silent valley of sand, 
and hear no sound save the shrill 
notes of the curlew or seagull. It 
is with difficulty you can believe 
that half an hour’s brisk walking 
would carry you into the busy, or 
rather (in the summer-time at 
least), the indolent haunts of men. 

Zimmermann or St. John would 
have been delighted with the Bur- 
row, and, with a copy of the Zssay 
on Solitude, a good pipe, plenty of 
tobacco, and a hot July sun, I 
defy the efforts of Nature to pro- 
duce a more soothing and luxuri- 
ous spot than one of those valleys 
of sand. Murmurs and cool breezes 
from the ocean are wafted faintly 
towards you, lulling you with a de- 
licious sense of calm. No sound 
of life is here save when a timid 
rabbit bounds along the sand for a 
few yards, to be lost to sight again 
before your rude voice has had 
time to alarm it. No vegetation 
seeks to flourish, except a few tufts 
of slender rush grass or some tiny 
blue flowers, which have a hard 
struggle for existence. You can 
stretch forth your hands and pick 
up many-hued shells, which for 
centuries have sheltered no crus- 
tacea. The sand is so soft that 
you sink into it as into a well- 
stuffed couch. 

Reluctantly quitting the Burrow 
in a northern direction, you arrive 
at the Back Strand, a weary waste 
of waters when the tide is full, and 
an unprofitable-looking desert, half 
mud, half sand, at low water. 
In its bed myriads of cockles, 
mussels, and other minor shell-fish 
are discovered ; and once or twice 
a year its level surface is utilised 
for horse-racing while the tide is 
out. A portion of the Back Strand 
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—how many acres I know not—was 
reclaimed about fifteen years ago, 
and is now under cultivation ; but 
the cost of keeping out the waters 
has hitherto prevented capitalists 
from reclaiming a larger portion. 
A long low embankment, almost 
wide enough for a one-horsed 
vehicle to travel upon, marks the 
boundary of the cultivated slice. 
The Strand proper is the lion of 
Tramore, and from it is derived 
the name of the pleasant watering- 
place, ¢ra more being good Gaelic 
for ‘big strand.’ The ‘ yellow 
sands,’ stretching in a slightly- 
curved line from the western cor- 
ner of the bay to Rhin-a-Shark, a 
distance of over three miles, are, 
for the most part, as level as a 
lawn-tennis ground, and as firm 
under foot as a freshly-asphalted 


footpath. Wrecks are, unfor- 
tunately, no strangers to the 
strand. In 1813 the troop-ship 


Sea Horse, carrying soldiers and 
spoil from the Peninsula, found 
her grave there. All hands were 
lost, and the bodies ultimately re- 
covered were buried at the entrance 
to the Rabbit Burrow, where a 
gravestone has been erected to 
their memory. It is said that many 
worthy dwellers in Tramore at 
that period discovered that digging 
in the sands for shell-fish was not 
nearly so profitable an occupation 
as digging for the doubloons which 
the ill-fated Sea Horse had carried 
from Spain. Sea Horses appear to 
have a fancy for Tramore; for, 
about fifteen years ago, a barque 
named the Wild Horse was wreck- 
ed on the eastern side, and for 
months her big battered hull lay 
imbedded on the sands not a 
stone’s throw from high-water 
mark. In this case, however, the 
crew was rescued. A few good 
ships driven into the Bay of Tra- 
more have been saved from de- 
struction in the Rhin-a-Shark creek, 
but the chances of finding a haven 
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there are very small indeed; and 
the large majority of vessels which 
a southerly gale sends _ inside 
Brownstown and Metalman Head 
have left their bones on the ‘big 
strand’ or the pitiless rocks. 
Sea-bathing is, of course, Tra- 
more’s strong point. ‘The western 
corner of the Strand is hallowed 
ground, being the ladies’ bathing- 
place, and, as I am of the male 
persuasion, I dare not linger there. 
A little farther up the Strand the 
stronger sex disport themselves in 
the waters; but the men, as a rule» 
prefer the cliffs for clothes-divest- 
ing operations. The feminine bath- 
ing-machines are invariably struc- 
tures of wood, and the male bath- 
ing-machinesare invariably ‘clothed 
in white samite’ (or rather can- 
vas), ‘mystic, wonderful.’ In the 
winter the machines are hauled up 
high and dry on the beach, or de- 
posited in some place of shelter 
behind the Strand ; but occasion- 
ally Father Neptune declares open 
war against them, and retires vic- 
torious, leaving a large field of 
killed and wounded behind him. 
As your eye wanders round the 
western arm of the bay, the first 
object which attracts attention is a 
grassy slope running down to the 
edge of the cliff, which rises sheer 
at this point for about thirty or 
forty feet. This slope is the Done- 
raile Walk, and is the most fre- 
quented spot in Tramore. From 
its slope, which faces the south- 
east, a clear view of the greater 
part of the town and the country 
inland, as well as of the bay, the 
Strand, and the cliffs, can be ob- 
tained. The Doneraile is seldom 
overcrowded, except upon special 
occasions, such as when a military 
band is playing on the walk, or 
when a regatta is being held on 
the bay. For persons of a roman- 
tic disposition, there is no time so 
delicious for a lounge upon the 
Doneraile as during a clear moon- 
ss 
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light night. They can watch the 
yellow moon stealing over Browns- 
town Head, and gradually ascend 
the sky, until a slender silver bar 
glittering in the waters reminds 
them it is high time they sought 
their pillows. If there is no moon 
the view is equally entrancing. 
Perhaps there is a shoal of mack- 
erel in the bay, attended with a 
phosphorescent gleam which would 
almost rival the moon’s reflection. 

There are about half a dozen 
wooden seats on the Doneraile, 
but no one who can find a resting- 
place in the closely-cut grass would 
dream of occupying one of those 
seats. At the top of the slope isa 
narrow gravelled promenade, upon 
which, in the season, you can be- 
hold as many pretty feminine 
faces and figures as ever were be- 
held upon the same length and 
breadth of a promenade in any 
part of the globe. 

Almost immediately behind the 
Doneraile, on the highest eminence 
in Tramore, the coastguard station 
is built—and an easy time of it the 
inhabitants of that station have! 
Smuggling is an almost unheard-of 
experiment in the district; and, 
barring an occasional practice with 
the gun, which is fixed on the edge 
of the Doneraile cliff, and some 
charming boating exercise, there is 
little to disturb the even tenor of 
the Tramore coastguardsman’s way. 
If ever the Ministers of a bounteous 
Government—for reasonsunknown 
to themselves—should think of 
paying me a compliment, I hope 
they will see their way to giving 
me the refusal of a coveted post— 
the Captaincy of Coastguards at 
Tramore. 

Descending a steep road from 
the Doneraile, you arrive at the 
pier, a diminutive specimen of ‘a 
projecting wharf or landing-place’ 
(vide Nuttall). The pier is quite 
a modern structure, having been 
erected within the past ten years. 
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Its friendly arm affords a shelter 
for several small fishing-boats and 
pleasure-boats, and it is the only 
place in Tramore from which a 
craft of any description can find 
her way to the waters. The locality 
of the pier was formerly a beautiful 
cove, down the centre of which a 
narrow stream flowed ; but most of 
its beauties departed with the ad- 
vent of the engineer and the mason. 

The next indentation which the 
sea makes on the western side of 
the cliffs is about a mile further, at 
Newtown Cove. Some years ago 
the only mode of approach along 
the coast to Newtown Cove was by 
means of a pathway at the extreme 
edge of the cliffs; but modern 
progress has established a carriage- 
road (little frequented, however, by 
horse or vehicle) over the ruins of 
the ancient path. From an esthetic 
point of view the new road is 
scarcely an improvement on the 
former pathway; but no doubt it 
is a safer route, if a less romantic 
one. . 

Continuing your course along 
the cliffs from Newtown Cove for 
about a mile, you arrive at: the 
Metalman Head, described in the 
opening of this paper. Beyond the 
Metalman lies the broad Atlantic, 
and, taking a sharp turn to the 
westward, the rugged coast-line can 
be scen for miles. 

And now, having gone round the 
bay from headland to headland, 
itis time to take a peep at the 
town. 

Tramore is situated about seven 
miles from the seaport of Waterford, 
with which it is connected by a 
single-line railway, and is built on 
the rising ground at the- north- 
western side of the bay. Not being 
what one would term a fashionable 
watering-place—although it does 
claim to be the head-quarters of 
the two members of Parliament for 
the city of Waterford and of the 
present mayor of that ancient cor- 
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poration—rents are very reason- 
able. Nor will hotel charges in 
Tramore at all alarm an economi- 
cal visitor. The Great Hotel is a 
fine building, and ‘ to one who has 
been long in city pent’ the prospect 
from its windows is worth a king’s 
ransom. 

The permanent residents have 
naturally endeavoured to secure 
the most charming dwelling-places ; 
but there should be little com- 
miseration felt for those who can 
find a vacant four walls on any 
of the terraces commanding a sea- 
view. 

Tramore is almost destitute of 
buildings devoted to public amuse- 
ment. There is one, certainly, 
called the Assembly Rooms, in 
which a ball is given once or twice 
a year; and I have a faint recol- 
lection of seeing a theatrical com- 
pany and a diorama under its roof ; 
but usually the building resembles 
the ancient temple of Janus during 
times of peace. Probably those 
who visit Tramore during the sum- 
mer months are desirous simply of 
‘ dreamful ease,’ and have no zest 
for amusements other than those 
which mother Nature affords. 

The Assembly Rooms stand ‘at 
the top of a hill, at whose base is 
the railway terminus. Should you 
happen to scale over sixteen stone, 
I would not recommend frequent 
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ascents of that hill. But it is a 
level prairie compared with another 
elevation which may be discovered 
a little further west, and known as 
Constitution Hill. The prevailing 
opinion is that this hill is so called 
because it would break down the 
constitution of the strongest man, 
if he were to attempt a daily climb 
—the sort of place Mr. Justice 
Hawkins would revel in. 

During the season, which ex- 
tends from June to September, 
Tramore is a favourite Sunday re- 
sort for pleasure-seekers from Water- 
ford and the neighbouring counties. 
To the town of the Big Strand, on 
the Sabbath, excursion-trains carry 
crowds of visitors, occasionally at- 
tended with amateur brass bands, 
which do their level best to make 
the air hideous, if it is possible 
to make Tramore atmosphere 
hideous ; but for the remainder of 
the week ‘the air a solemn still- 
ness holds,’ save when a military 
band invades the Doneraile Walk. 

Tramore can boast of the ab- 
sence of the elements of modern 
enlightenment, namely, gas in the 
streets and a newspaper (unless the 
existence of the Waterford Mirror 
and Tramore Visitor can be urged 
in refutation of this statement); so 
it may fairly claim an idyllic fla- 
vour denied to many watering-places 
of to-day. 
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Part the First. 


THE DUKE OF LONGACRE. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE RESCUE. 


WHEN the wave, which Cheyne 
had seen approaching, struck him, 
he was dashed violently against 
the rock behind him. Fortun- 
ately he had got round the 
corner of the opening. Had he 
happened to be in the gap, he 
would to a certainty have been 
hurled through it into the sheltered 
water inside the reef, and the 
chances are that, if he had been 
‘thus taken unawares, he would 
have been killed in that gap. 
Another thing, too, had been in 
his favour : the rock against which 
he had been thrown had a small 
‘cleft in it, and into this cleft he 
had been jambed by the force of 
the water. This fact prevented 
him from being knocked down 
and carried away. 

Before another wave could strike 
him, he had extricated himself, 
and was ready to meetit. Crouch- 
ing down in the recess, he bent his 
head, and received the full weight 
of the water on his crown. The 
moment the water fell he rose to 
his feet, and looked around. He 
was standing on a smooth piece 
of rock about level with the still 
water. On each side of him were 
irregular rocks, a man’s height, 
resting on a bed of flat rock, 
not more than a few inches sub- 
merged in the intervals, between 
the billows. 


He looked up, and could now 
see the yacht forty or fifty yards off 
to the south-east of where he stood. 
He had not heard the cheer which 
went up from the crew when they 
caught sight of him, and guessed 
his mission. ‘The crew did not 
see him until the wave which 
stunned him for a moment was 
upon him. 

But while his strength was fail- 
ing him, his object seemed as far 
from accomplishment as ever. He 
had now come to the end of the 
line, and he was still unable to 
reach the yacht. To venture among 
those low rocks out there, and face 
the waves, would be to court al- 
most certain death. For it would 
be impossible for any one who, 
like him, knew absolutely nothing 
of the place, to move more than a 
couple of feet a minute, as it would 
be necessary for him to explore 
with his feet or hands every inch 
of the way he took, lest he should 
step into ahole. In case he at- 
tempted to run and missed his 
footing, and got into a hole, a 
wave would surely be upon him 
before he could recover himself, 
and then all would be lost. 

Allthese thoughts passed through 
his mind with the rapidity of light- 
ning. When he had done with 
them, he looked up at the yacht. 

They had not been idle there. 
Already a man was out on the 
foremast-head with a coil of rope. 
The man waited for the next wave 
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to pass ; then, when he saw Cheyne 
stand up once more, he threw the 
coil. Fortunately the wind was 
almost fair for the rope, and it fell 
within two feet of Cheyne. In an 
instant it was in his hand. Ina 
few minutes more it was bent to 
the line Cheyne had tied round his 
wrist. Then Cheyne loosed the 
line from his wrist; he had not 
done so before lest by some mis- 
take or failure of his strength— 
which he found momentarily giving 
way—the shore-line might be car- 
ried away before the communica- 
tion had been established. 

Then he drew in the slack of 
the line from the yacht until he 
had fifty or sixty yards to spare. 
He wound the line twice round 
him, and seizing the yacht end of 
the line, plunged forward through 
the shallow water. The men on 
board the yacht drew in the slack 
of the line, so as to keep it taut 
without putting any strain upon 
him. 

He heard a roller burst upon 
the weather-side of the reef, and 
plunged forward with all his remain- 
ing force to reach the yacht before 
it was upon him. 

At that moment he swayed sud- 
denly forward and disappeared from 
view. He had fallen into one of 
the holes he had feared to meet. 
As he did so, the tawny-headed 
monsters of the water dashed hiss- 
ing in and swept over the pool in 
which he lay. 

The conditions of this pool were 
very different from the low level 
waters in the gap. Here the lower 
water was almost wholly undisturb- 
ed laterally, for the water, the plain 
of rock in which the hole was, lay 
almost on a level with the still 
water, and the water in the pool 
was consequently almost undis- 
turbed by the waves. 

Cheyne rose in a few seconds 
close to the spot where he sank. 
The men in the yacht had hauled 


in the line softly when they saw 
him come to the surface, and thus 
they drew him across the hole. In 
a few seconds he was once more 
upright, and before another wave 
had time to reach him he had 
gained the yacht. Just as they 
hauled him up the side, the water 
rose and touched him once more. 
But this time it was powerless to 
hurt him, and with a cheer from 
those on board, he was drawn over 
the bulwark of the lee-side. 

He was almost insensible. His 
shirt and drawers were torn into 
shreds, and beat in rags about him 
in the wind. He was bleeding 
from twenty wounds, not one of 
which, however, was dangerous. 
The line had chafed through his 
shirt at his waist, and a livid circle 
marked where it had tightened 
upon him. His left wrist was torn 
and discoloured by the later coil, 
and his hands, feet, and knees were 
covered with bruises and small cuts 
from his conflict in the narrow 
passage. 

They had to support him as he 
stood, while they forced some 
brandy down his throat. Up from 
the forecastle they brought blan- 
kets, and wrapped them round him. 
It was some minutes before he had 
sufficiently recovered to speak. 

In the mean time the sailors had 
not been idle. 

Captain Drew was competent 
and energetic. He knew the yacht 
would not hold together very much 
longer, and that every second was 
of vital importance. Already the 
block had been lashed for the whip, 
the whip was rove, and the men on 
shore were now pulling in the whip 
by means of the line Cheyne had 
carried out. 

When Cheyne was first carried 
up windward, both the Duke and 
the Marquis went up to him and 
thanked him cordially, and com- 
mended his valour. Then they saw 
he was not in a position to under- 
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stand them, so they contented 
themselves with superintending the 
application of blankets and the ad- 
ministration of brandy, now and 
then lending a hand to support his 
drooping figure. All on the yacht 
saw he was a stranger. They had 
seen the attempt and failure of 
Bence. They had seen this other 
man, this strange man, strip and 
jump in with the rope; and then 
they had seen nothing of him 
until he emerged from that narrow 
opening in the rock and encounter 
the first wave. While he was swim- 
ming towards them unseen, they 
were not ignorant of his progress, 
for repeated signals from the men 
on shore kept them informed of the 
way he made. 

At the moment Cheyne dived 
the Duke turned to the captain 
and asked him what he thought was 
the chance of success. 

‘ Bence had tried, and Bence has 
failed,’ answered Drew, with a shake 
of the head. There was no need 
to say more. The captain’s opinion 
was plainly expressed by his words 
and manner. Bence had tried to 
swim out to the yacht with a rope, 
had failed, and there was no likeli- 
hood any other man would suc- 
ceed. 

But as time went on, and the 
men on the shore signalled by an 
outward gesture of the arms, as in 
swimming, and by then holding 
up an arm for each opening passed, 
the excitement on board the yacht 
became intense. The captain or- 
dered a man to the masthead 
with a rope ; he also ordered an- 
other man aloft to cut away the 
topmast, so as to lighten her above. 
For now he had begun to hope. 

The reason why it was utterly 
impossible for a man to swim from 
the yacht to the shore was simple 
enough. In order to do so it 
would be necessary to cross that 
comparatively open space between 
the yacht and the narrow passage, 
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and to enter the passage with one’s 
back to the source of danger. 
This alone was an enormous diffi- 
culty, added to the others already 
existing. But what prevented any 
member of the crew trying to swim 
ashore was the conviction that no 
human being could everget through 
that passage with life. Bence had 
more than a local reputation as a 
swimmer, and any one could un- 
derstand his trying to do what no 
other man would attempt. 

When at last the signal came 
that Cheyne had reached the 
seventh passage, the excitement on 
board became intense. Only a few 
seconds had before elapsed be- 
tween the signal that Bence had 
entered and the signal that he had 
failed. Now minutes went by, 
and the men on board saw that 
the men ashore had not begun to 
draw in the line or made any signal 
of recall. The eyes of every man 
were now fixed on the mouth of 
the passage. 

‘Ifhe does it,’ said the captain, 
‘he deserves a monument.’ 

‘ And he shall have it,’ said the 
Duke. 

No one had the least clue to 
what station in life Cheyne be- 
longed. The sailors assumed he 
was a seafaring man of some kind, 
because he would have been a 
credit to their class. While bath- 
ing it is difficult to recognise in 
the water an acquaintance until 
you hear his voice. But although 
Cheyne was battered and ragged 
and marred, there was something 
about him which told the Duke of 
Shropshire that the man who had 
come to the rescue was not an or- 
dinary sailor. You can always tell a 
sailor by his hands ; and the Duke 
saw by this man’s hands that he 
had not had any long dealing with 
ropes. The hand was small and 
powerful, but the knuckles were 
not abnormally developed, and the 
nails were smooth and fine. 
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The men both ashore and on 
board worked with a will. The 
whip had been hauled ashore, and 
the block of it made fast; and 
now they were hauling the hawser 
to the beach. Once the hawser 
was made fast to the anchor on 
the knoll, they could begin sendjng 
the men ashore. 

Meanwhile men had been busy 
in the ship preparing the jackets 
for the warp. The hawser was 
new and strong. The whip was of 
unusual thickness, and, as time 
was the only thing which could 
now beat them, Captain Drew de- 
cided that two men should go at a 
time. 

Two deep baskets were lashed 
to a short spar, and then firmly to 
one another top and bottom. The 
spar was then secured to two 
patent blocks, and these patent 
blocks were slipped in on the 
hawser and secured. All now was 
ready for the first two men to go 
ashore. 

Meanwhile Cheyne had reco- 
vered to a great extent. He was 
now able to stand alone. They 
had brought him clothes, which he 
had put on, and although he began 
to feel cold and sick the stiffness of 
reaction had not yet set in. 

Cheyne was standing with his 
right arm round a pump, his blood- 
stained face dropped into his blood- 
stained hand, and his eyes fixed 
on the man he had sworn to de- 
stroy. The Duke and the Mar- 
quis stood by the weather-rigging, 
anxiously watching the men at work 
on the baskets and hawser. 

The captain stood at the lee- 
rigging, looking up at the men 
aloft. When all was ready, he 
crossed the deck and said to the 
Duke, 

‘Now, your grace, all is ready 
for you and his lordship.’ 

The Duke pointed his long lean 
finger at Cheyne and said, 

‘That man must’go first.’ 
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The captain drew back to the 
mast in surprise. 

‘But, your grace, I am afraid 
there is danger in delay.’ 

The water was at every wave 
bursting over the rocks to wind- 
ward and rushing from aft along 
the deck, so that it was impos- 
sible to stand without holding on 
to something. 

‘There was danger for him when 
he swam with the rope. He and 
my son must go first. I will re- 
main. My life is nearly done. If 
one is to die, let it be me.’ 

As the Duke said this the cap- 
tain noticed a change come over 
the Marquis. His eyes closed, his 
knees bent under him, and he fell 
to the deck. He had fainted. The 
relief of knowing there was now a 
chance of all of them being saved 
had been too much, and his ex- 
hausted strength had broken down 
under the reaction. 

The men carried the insensible 
man to the basket, and lashed him 
in it. 

‘You are to go with the Mar- 
quis,’ said the captain to Cheyne. 

‘Go where ? 

‘ Ashore in the sling. And here’s 
a flask of brandy. His lordship 
has fainted. Give him some brandy 
as you are hauled ashore.’ 

Cheyne took the flask. 

‘Who says I am to go ashore 
the first trip ?’ 

‘ His Grace the Duke.’ 

‘But does he know why I have 
come here, and who I am?’ 

‘No, I den’t think so. But do 
not waste any more time. If we 
are to escape there must be no loss 
of time.’ 

‘ Of course not,’ thought Cheyne. 
‘The Duke may not know who I 
am, or anything about me. How 
could he know me? I have not 
told my name to any one here. [ 
thought it would be fine vengeance 
to come down here and kill this 
weakling. But would it not bea 
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finer revenge to save him, and then, 
when he has recovered, declare who 
I am, and ask if it were likely I, who 
had risked my life to save him and 
his father from death, had written 
that book with an unworthy motive 
or could be the son of an un- 
worthy mother ? Yes, by all means, 
let him give what help he could.’ 

Without a moment’s hesitation, 
he allowed himself to be hoisted 
up to the basket and secured. 

The Marquis had not yet reco- 
vered. His head was drooping on 
his chest ; his arms were hanging 
down lifelessly at his side. When 
Cheyne had got into the basket, 
and the men were lashing him, he 
supported the drooping head, and 
pressed the mouth of the flask 
against the white lips of the in- 
sensible man. They were above 
the reach of large bodies of water, 
but they were still deluged with 
heavy sheets of spray. 

The gale not only continued to 
blow, but increased in fury. Every 
wave flung tons of water over the 
deck, and the difficulty of maintain- 
ing a position on it increased every 
minute. 

The Duke was still standing by 
the weather rigging. With his right 
hand he hung on by a ratlin. Wave 
after wave poured tons of swishing 
water on the trembling deck. A\l- 
ready the seams of the planks on 
which the men stood began to 
gape, and when the water rushed 
up from the after end of the yacht 
and struck against the forecastle 
bulkhead below, it squirted up 
through the opening seams. 

Twice had the Duke been forced 
from his hold and cast against the 
mast. He declined to be lashed. 
But he was no longer young, and 
his hold on the ratlin was not 
nearly as firm as it might be. The 
very smallness of the line, while it 
enabled him to grasp it round 
completely, tended to numb the 
hand. He felt cold and wretched. 
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The wind and wetting had begun 
to produce pains in his shoulder 
more intense than any he had felt 
before. 

The signal had been given by 
the man at the masthead to the 
men on shore to haul in, and 
already the baskets had begun to 
glide away from the yacht when a 
shout of warning and terror came 
from the man at the masthead. 

‘On deck there, hold on for 
your lives ! shouted the man aloft. 

The words were hardly out of 
his mouth when a huge wave, larger 
by far than any other which had 
struck the ill-fated yacht, burst 
upon her, and covered her with 
boiling torrents of tawny water, 
hissing foam, and swishing spray. 

When the water cleared away 
two men were missing, a sailor and 
Reginald Francis Henry Cheyne, 
seventh Duke of Shropshire. 

The men uttered a cry of dis- 
may. Ropes were thrown and two 
lifebuoys, which were secured to 
the pump-case. But neither the 
sailor nor the Duke was ever again 
seen alive by any one on board 
that wreck. Before the nobleman, 
who left the Seabird as Marquis of 
Southwold, and Charles Augustus 
Cheyne reached the shore, the 
Duke of Shropshire had died, and 
George Temple Cheyne, late Mar- 
quis of Southwold, was eighth 
Duke of Shropshire and virtual 
owner of four hundred thousand a 
year, five princely residences, and 
of all the power and influence of 
the great house of Cheyne. 

Next day the bodies of the Duke 
and the sailor were found in a little 
cove at the top ofthe bay, and hard 
by the two a book in three volumés, 
bound with a string which was 
cleaved and broken at the loose 
end. On opening these volumes 
they were found to be Zhe Duke 
of Fenwick, a novel, by Charles 
Augustus Cheyne. The facts that 
the book had been found near the 
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body of the dead nobleman, and 
that it was something to do with a 
duke, led the simple people who 
found it to believe that it had not 
only come ashore from the wreck, 
but that it was in some way or other 
connected with the person of the 
late Duke, so they sent it up to the 
Castle in the same carriage with 
the body. 

In that same carriage, on the 
day before, the present Duke and 
the bruised and battered Cheyne 
had been driven from the place 
where they had landed to Silverview 
Castle, above Silver Bay, the resi- 
dence of the Duke of Shropshire. 





CHAPTER XX. 
FAME. 


THE little household in Knights- 
bridge, where Marion Durrant 
lived with her invalid aunt, Miss 
Traynor, did not breakfast early. 
It was very rarely the teapot found 
its way to the table until ten o’clock. 
Miss Traynor was one of those in- 
valids who suffer from sleepless- 
ness, together with other maladies, 
and it was often three, four, or five 
o'clock in the morning before she 
closed her eyes. 

Miss Traynor was old-fashioned 
and kindly, with none of the irrita- 
bility or exactingness of the invalid 
about her. She was often in great 
pain, but at such times she wished 
to bealone. She was never exact- 
ing or capricious. She always be- 
haved in her own house as though 
she was a guest, as far as herself 
was concerned. She hated ringing 
bells for the servant, and tried to 
prevent Marion doing a number of 
little services which many women 
in health exact of those around 
them. 

But she was most decidedly old- 
fashioned. She had a great num- 
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ber of settled notions, notions ac- 
quired long ago, and which nothing 
in the world could shake. All the 
eloquence or argument in the world 
would not move her on any sub- 
ject she had settled in her mind 
twenty or thirty years ago. She 
had an antipathy to new theories, 
new places, new people. She was 
an enthusiastic admirer of Church 
and State. She considered all 
Liberals murderers and regicides 
at heart, not that she had even a 
dim idea what a Liberal was. Per- 
sonally she would not have hurt the 
meanest of God’s creatures, but she 
could have read with lively satis- 
faction that all the Liberals and 
Radicals had been drowned, pro- 
vided all detail were omitted, and 
a bishop had something to do with 
the matter. 

She looked on clergymen of the 
Church of England with the great- 
est respect, and she considered 
bishops infallible and impeccable. 
She did not put the least faith in 
missions to savages. She had a 
mean opinion of savages, and did 
not think them worth the trouble 
taken with them by pious folk of a 
certain way of thinking. 

Her father before her had taken 
in the Zimes, and she took it in 
too; not that she read much of it, 
but that she thought every staid 
respectable house ought to have 
the Zimes; and that, after the 
Church and State, the 7rmes was 
the most important institution in 
the country. She had no compre- 
hensive notion of what the Church 
was, and her idea of the State was 
the Court Circular. But in what 
way the Zimes contributed to the 
welfare of the country, she had no 
conception whatever. She was al- 
ways quite sure that whatever the 
Times said must infallibly be right. 
Any suggestion that, possibly, a 
conflict or difference of any kind 
could arise between these three, 
she would have treated with merci- 
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less scorn. There were the Church, 
State, and Zimes; and as long as 
they went on, England must con- 
tinue to be the greatest, most pious, 
and most successful country under 
the sun. 

After the Church, State, and 
Times, the institution which claimed 
her greatest respect was the Peer- 
age of England. She would cheer- 
fully have allowed art and com- 
merce to die if we might only re- 
tain our old nobility. She had no 
social ambition for herself. She 
knew she was not of the metal 
peers are made of. If a lord had 
spoken to her, she would have felt 
he was doing something deroga- 
tory to his order. She was a firm 
believer in caste, and did not wish 
those above her to come down 
any more than she wished herself 
to go up. 

‘We ought all to keep in our 
own places, my dear,’ she would 
say. ‘It pleases Heaven that we 
shall be born in a certain state of 
life. If Heaven intended we should 
fill any other, there is no doubt we 
should have been born in that 
state. We ought not to try and 
change these things. We are not 
in our own hands, but in the hands 
of those Above. If a king is want- 
ed, one is sent; if a lord is wanted, 
one is sent; and so on; and we 
ought not to try and alter these 
laws of Nature any more than any 
other laws of Nature.’ 

Upon being reminded that great 
generals and lawyers and states- 
men are often made lords of, she 
would say, 

‘These, my dear, were intended 
by Nature to be lords; but there 
was no vacancy for them at the 
time. But you see, in the end, 
Nature found a vacancy, and they 
became lords. If aman is intended 
by Nature to be a lord, nothing in 
the world will keep him from being 
one.’ 2 

The morning after the wreck of 
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the yacht Seabird, Miss Traynor 
was later than usual for breakfast. 
She came down looking white and 
worn. She had been more sleep- 
less than usual that night. But on 
mornings, after such nights, she was 
more gentle and considerate than 
at other times. 

‘ How are you this morning, Ma- 
rion?’ she asked, as she kissed the 
girl and sank into her elbow-chair. 

‘Pretty well, aunt, only I slept 
badly. How are you? You look 
as if you had had one of your bad 
nights,’ said Marion, as she began 
pouring out the tea. 

‘So I had, my child, so I had. 
I heard every hour till four, and I 
did not go to sleep even soon after 
that. What kept you awake?’ 

‘O, I don’t know, aunt,’ said the 
girl wearily. 

‘Well, if you don’t know, I do, 
Marion ; and you are a little goose 
to fret about the matter. I know 
him, dear, better than you do.’ 

Marion smiled; as though any 
one, or all the world together, could 
know her Charlie as she knew 
him ! 

‘ And he’s a noble-hearted splen- 
did fellow any girl might rely on 
and be proud of.’ 

Marion pouted. As though any 
human being could be more proud 
of any other than she was of him! 

‘ And, Marion, you ought not to be 
a goose, and go fidget your life out, 
because you have not heard from 
her for two or three days. Nowif 
it were weeks or months you might 
have cause to be uneasy.’ 

Marion looked at her aunt in 
horror, as though it would be pos- 
sible for her to live if she were 
months without hearing from him. 

‘You know very well, child, 
there is not a more loyal or gentle- 
minded man in all London.’ 

Marion looked down and smiled. 
As though any one knew anything 
of Charlie’s gentle-mindedness com- 
pared with what she knew of it! 
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‘ I'll take another cup of tea, and 
I'll engage you hear from him be- 
fore the week is out.’ 

‘Before the week is out, aunt !’ 
said Marion, speaking aloud for 
the first time on the subject. ‘ Be- 
fore the week is out! If I don’t 
hear before then, I shall Anow some- 
thing dreadful has happened.’ 

* But I tell you youshall. I have 
a presentiment, a very strong pre- 
sentiment, you will have a letter 
from him the morning after to- 
morrow, saying he is in town, and 
will be out to see you that after- 
noon.’ 

‘But why could he not come 
out, aunt, if he was in London the 
night before, instead of writing? 
Even talking of the chance of his 
being in London was so much 
better than thinking of him as far 
away. 

‘I did not say he would be in 
London the night before. Might 
he not post his letter in Wales, or 
Cornwall, or Scotland, or Ireland ?’ 

‘Yes; but then, aunt, he ought 
to be here as soon as his letter.’ 

‘ Now you are an impatient girl. 
Business might prevent his coming 
on by the mail. He might come 
by a late train. My presentiments 
are always right, or nearly always; 
and this is one of the very strongest 
I ever had in all my life.’ 

Marion shook her head in de- 
spair rather than incredulity. What- 
ever was the matter, Charlie might 
have written. What business had 
he anywhere? In the ordinary 
sense of the word, he had no busi- 
ness. What he had to with editors 
and proprietors of papers and pub- 
lishers was all done in London, not 
in that hateful place to which he 
had gone, wherever it was. 

She did not care for her break- 
fast that morning. She drank a 
cup of tea, ate a mouthful of dry 
bread, but left the eggs and bacon 
untouched. 

Miss Traynor having done all 
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she could to cheer her niece, and 
being one of those gentle natures 
which cannot endure the sight of 
unhappiness in others when she 
was powerless to lessen it, took up 
the Zimes, partly to try and distract 
herself, and partly to shut out from 
her eyes the painful sight of the 
young girl’s saddened face. 

The gale of the night and day be- 
fore had been general in England, 
and London had got its share of it. 
But a whole gale on the coast never 
seems more than a stiff breeze in 
London. Nevertheless the gale of 
yesterday had not passed over Lon- 
don without inflicting injury; and 
among the other things it had done 
within the ten-mile radius was to 
fling a chimney-pot into the street 
just opposite Miss Traynor’s front- 
door. 

This had been a terrible event 
in the mind of Miss Traynor. She 
had been fascinated at the time, 
and anticipated nothing short of 
the destruction of her own house 
and of every one in it. She had 
eventually congratulated herself a 
dozen times on the fact that her 
will was made, and that Marion 
should have all she had the power 
to will, in complete forgetfulness 
that, according to her own theory, 
Marion would be included among 
the slain. 

However, as afternoon passed 
into evening, the gale subsided, and 
Miss Traynor’s apprehensions de- 
clined. But as she ceased to fear 
she began to feel an interest in the 
perils she had passed. Therefore 
when, this morning, she saw a 
column of the Zimes headed ‘ Yes- 
terday’s Gale,’ it instantly attracted 
her interest, and settling her spec- 
tacles on her nose, she began to 
read. 

‘O dear! she cried suddenly. 

‘What is it, aunt?’ said Marion, 
with little interest. 

‘There has been a dreadful wreck 
of a yacht; and the owner of it, 
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the great Duke of Shropshire, is 
drowned.’ 

‘Good gracious! said Marion, 
somewhat roused from the contem- 
plation of her own unhappiness." 

The old woman read on, but did 
not say anything further. 

Marion had raised her eyes in 
expectation of more news, and was 
now looking with awakened inter- 
est at her aunt. 

Gradually Miss Traynor’s face 
lengthened with astonishment. The 
mouth opened, the eyebrows went 
up, the eyes grew round, and the 
plump cheeks became almost hol- 
low. 

‘What zs it?’ said Marion, now 
thoroughly alert. 

At last Miss Traynor put down 
the paper, and looked speechlessly 
at her niece for a while. 

‘ Aunt, do tell me what it is ? 

‘What did I say about your be- 
ing proud ?” 

‘I’m sure I don’t think I’m very 
proud,’ said the girl, in uneasy per- 
plexity. 

‘Of him?’ 

‘Of whom, aunt? Do tell me!’ 

* Of Charles ?’ 

‘Well, I’m sure I’m very proud 
of him. But what has he to do 
with the storm, and the wreck, and 
a duke, and the paper?’ asked the 
girl almost piteously. 

From her aunt’s manner one 
might assume anything, so long as 
the thing was very violent and un- 
usual. 

‘There, read for yourself!’ cried 
the aunt, handing the paper across 
the table to her niece. 

With sparkling eyes and trem- 
bling hands, Marion caught the 
paper and began to read. 

The comment on the rescue 
wound up with these words : 

‘For endurance and gallantry 
we may search in vain for a case 
parallel to this of Mr. Charles Au- 
gustus Cheyne. He will receive 
the medal of the Royal Humane 
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Society, as a matter of course. But 
in a case of this kind it is to be 
regretted that some even higher 
distinction cannot be awarded for 
endurance and courage inferior 
to nothing which has gained for a 
handful of our boldest soldiers the 
Victoria Cross.’ 

When Marion had finished read- 
ing, she put the paper down on 
the table before her, looked feebly 
at her aunt for a moment, and then 
fell fainting back in her chair. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
COINCIDENCES. 


For a few days Edward Graham 
worked at his big canvas under 
Anerly Bridge. The weather was 
superb, the ‘studio’ as quiet as 
the top of Horeb, and the artist in 
the very best of spirits. He had 
already dead-coloured his work, 
and got in some of the most im- 
portant shadows. 

This cavernous chamber had 
many advantages for a painter. 
The light was of the coolest and 
softest. But few people and fewer 
vehicles passed over that bridge 
to disturb the quiet of the place. 
Owing to the moisture of the 
air, the rattling of wagons or 
carts did not cause any dirt or 
dust to fall from the roof. 

Graham had not told any of the 
people at the Beagle or in the vil- 
lage that he was going to paint 
the scene under Anerly Bridge. 
The morning after the easel, can- 
vas, and colours arrived he had 
arisen at four and carried them to 
the bridge, and got them over the 
parapet and under the arch with- 
out any one seeing them or him. 
He did not want to be haunted by 
village boys or idle men. He 
wanted to paint his picture, and to 
paint it in peace and quietness. 

So every morning he arose be- 
fore the village was stirring, walked 
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to the bridge, and painted until 
breakfast-time. He waited until 
all the people were at breakfast, 
then went down the little glen as 
far as the church, got into the 
churchyard, and returned to the 
Beagle by the church-path and the 
main road. He had a simple 
dinner then at the inn, a pint of 
cider and a pipe under the portico, 
where he sat until all the village 
folk were once more at work. Then 
he went down to the church again, 
ascended the glen, and recom- 
menced painting. 

A more happy or peaceful time 
Graham never spent than those 
hours beneath Anerly Bridge. He 
was young, in full health, had 
enough money to keep himself 
comfortably, was by nature light of 
heart, and had made a good be- 
ginning of a picture which he firmly 
believed would establish his fame. 
Nothing could be more delightful 
than working away at his big can- 
vas down there. No one in the town 
but Cheyne knew where he was or 
what he was doing; and even 
Cheyne had only a general notion 
that he was painting a landscape, 
nothing more. He should get back 
to town in a month or so with his 
great picture finished. He should 
not sell it for a while, not until he 
had it on the walls of the Academy 
anyway. He could live very well 
until next spring or summer with- 
out selling this ; and he would put 
a big price on it, and send it to Bur- 
lington House. Suppose it got well 
hung, he would get his money for 
it, and a lot of press-notices be- 
sides. Cheyne could get him one 
or two press-notices, anyway. 

The afternoon before the gale 
he had been at work on the sky. 
The sky was to be full of pure blue 
morning light, and across it were 
to float shining white clouds. All 
was to be calm and radiant; and 
somehow or another he did not 
like the look of the sky that after- 
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noon, The colour aloft was thin 
and dragged out. There was also 
a disheartening chill in the air. 
He felt no disposition for work af- 
ter dinner. This disinclination he 
attributed to having drank stout 
instead of cider for his dinner. 

‘It will never do,’ he said to 
himself, ‘to get any bile or stout 
into that sky. Champagne above 
and mareschino below are what 
this picture ought to be painted in. 
Stout is fit only for still-life and de- 
corative work.’ 

Therefore, a couple of hours 
after dinner, he left his studio, and, 
descending by the glen, reached 
the churchyard, whence he returned 
to the village. It was too early for 
the village elders to assemble, and 
Graham did not know exactly 
what to do with his time. It was 
not inviting out of doors, so he 
went up to his room and cast about 
him to see if he could find any 
not too laborious occupation to fill 
up the time until he might go down 
and smoke a big pipe with the 
elders in the porch. 

It was not easy to find any occu- 
pation in that room. It was per- 
fectly satisfactory as a sleeping- 
chamber for a bachelor, but it 
afforded no means of amusement. 
Of course, Graham could smoke ; 
but merely smoking was not enough 
to keep a young man employed for 
hours. Besides, Graham was such 
an inveterate smoker that a pipe 
was no more to him than a coat or 
a pair of boots. It went without 
saying. 

At last he thought he would sit 
down, and, as he was going to 
paint the scene under Anerly 
Bridge, write out the story of 
Anerly Church told him by Stephen 
Goolby. Cheyne had not made 
any allusion to the coincidence 
between the name of the chief 
actors in that story and his own. 

He wrote on for a long time, 
telling the story as plainly and as 
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tersely as he could. It was close 
on six before he had finished, and 
then he was obliged to leave a 
blank for the names of the man 
and woman who had been married. 
He knew the man’s surname was 
Cheyne, but could not recall the 
Christian name of the man, or 
either the Christian name or sur- 
name of the woman. 

As soon as he heard voices in 
the porch, he went down, and, 
having called for cider and a long 
pipe, joined in the conversation. 
Gradually he worked it round to 
Stephen Goolby’s favourite story, 
and got the old man to tell him 
the names once more. 

‘If you like,’ said Stephen, ‘ you 
are welcome to come down and 
see the entry yourself.’ 

*O no, thank you,! I only asked 
out of curiosity,’ said Graham. 

Soon afterthatthe evening turned 
suddenly cool, and from cool to 
cold. The men took their mea- 
sures and pipes and tobacco into 
the comfortable front parlour, 
whence, at an early hour, Cheyne 
retired to his room. 

Here he took up the story, and 
having found out the blanks for the 
names, wrote them in. It was not 
until he had written in the names, 
and was reading them over, that 
another coincidence struck him. 
Not only were the surnames of the 
man married thirty-five years ago 
and his literary friend the same, 
but the Christian names were also 
identical. Both men were Charles 
Augustus Cheyne. 

This seemed to Graham a most 
remarkable circumstance; and 
when he remembered that Cheyne 
never spoke of his father and 
mother except when he could not 
help it, and that he was now about 
thirty-four years of age, and that 
this marriage took place thirty-five 
years ago, he was more than sur- 
prised—he was interested. He 
made up his mind to #eep the 
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story by him until he got back to 
London, and then work gradually 
round Cheyne until he got him to 
tell all he knew of his own his- 
tory. Then, if there seemed to 
be any likelihood of this story 
fitting to the real history of Cheyne, 
he would give him the manuscript ; 
and if not, he would destroy it. 

He went to bed, and slept 
soundly, so soundly he never heard 
the gale that tore across the land 
from the north-east, and smote the 
fore front of the forest, and beat 
back the unvailing trees, and thrust 
the corn flat upon the earth, and 
winnowed the weakly leaves out of 
the roaring woods, and hauled 
great curtains of cloud swiftly 
across the distracted heavens, and 
held back the current of the per- 
sistent river, and defied the wings 
of the strongest birds, and beat a 
level pathway where the young 
saplings stood. 

He slept unusually long that 
morning. It was six when he a- 
woke. As soon as he knew of the 
storm, he dressed himself hastily, 
and walked as quickly as the wind 
would let him to the bridge. 

Here his worst fears were real- 
ised. The archway had acted as 
a funnel, and focussed the wind 
coming down the glen. The can- 
vas was not to be seen; the easel 
had been flung half-way through 
the bridge, and smashed. The 
colour-box, with all the colours 
out, had been blown out of the 
vault, and lay in the foreground 
below. 

He swore at the wind and at 
himself for his folly in leaving the 
canvas there. Then he started in 
pursuit of the fugitive picture.. 

He found it, face down, in a 
shallow pool, just under the 
church. He pulled it out of the 
water, and placed it flat upon the 
ground. He then stood back from 
it a few feet, saw it was all cut 
and torn ; jumped on it half a dozen 
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times ; rolled it up carefully; car- 
ried it back to the bridge; and, 
having emptied the bottle of tur- 
pentine over it, succeeded, after 
many efforts, in lighting a match, 
and setting it on fire. 

Then he sat down on his camp- 
stool—the storm had spared that 
—and watched the unlucky canvas 
blaze in the sheltered place he had 
thrown it. 

‘If I had only a fiddle now, and 
could play it, I'd be a kind of 
modern Nero. But I haven’t a 
fiddle, and if I had I couldn’t play 
it; so, upon the whole, I think I 
had better get out of this place.’ 

He rose and went back to the 
inn. All that day nothing was 
thought of or talked of but the 
storm. By night the wind died 
away. Next morning arose bright 
and serene. He had made up his 
mind to stay at Anerly no longer. 
He would not paint that landscape. 
He would not try to recover the 
wreck of that easel. He would 
not gather up the scattered contents 
of his colour-box. The place had 
served him a scurvy trick, and he 
would leave it without any other 
recognition of its existence than 
that of paying what he owed at the 
Beagle. He would get back to 
town at once. Be it ever so hum- 
ble, there was no place like town. 

At breakfast he called for his 
bill and paid it. 

The London morning papers 
did not reach Anerly until ten 
o'clock. Breakfast had softened 
Graham’s mind towards the village. 
He no longer called down fire and 
brimstone from heaven on the un- 
lucky place. After all, the wind, 
which had only been, like himself, 
a visitor, was more to blame than 
the place. It was a horrid thing to 
get to Londonin the early afternoor, 
the horrible practical dinner-eating 
business - rushing afternoon. No. 
He would wait until the shades of 
eve were falling fast, and then he’d 


through a Devon village pass, bear- 
ing a banner, with the sensible de- 
vice, ‘ Nearest railway-station where 
I can book for London?’ In the 
mean time he would sit under the 
porch, have some cider and a pipe, 
and look at the London paper, 
which had just come. 

Having been a severe sufferer 
from the storm, Graham naturally 
turned to the account of it. The 
first thing that caught his eye was 
‘ Gallant Rescue of a Yacht’s Crew,’ 
The report did not consist of more 
than two dozen lines, but it con- 
tained all the important elements 
of the story, and wound up by say- 
ing that Mr. Charles Augustus 
Cheyne was now the guest of his 
Grace the new Duke of Shrop- 
shire. In the early part of the 
paragraph it spoke of Mr. Cheyne 
as being the author of the late and 
very successful novel, Zhe Duke of 
Fenwick, so that no doubt could 
exist in Graham’s mind as to the 
individuality of the hero. 

‘In the fact that Cheyne’s name 
is the same as that of the man 
mysteriously married here thirty- 
five years ago, and that the name 
is the same as that of the Duke of 
Shropshire, and that Cheyne is at 
Silverview now, there is more than 
mere coincidence, and I cannot do 
better than send off my manuscript 
to Cheyne to-night.’ 

So he put the sheets into an en- 
velope, with a note, and posted 
them at the railway-station on his 
way up to town. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS AFTER. 


Mrs. MANSFIELD still lived at 
Wyechester, and in the same house 
as she had spent the early days of 
her widowhood. With the dis- 
appearance and disgrace of her 
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daughter, she had closed her heart 
against the world. She had pro- 
vided, in a mechanical way, for her 
grandson, and she kept herself in- 
formed of his whereabouts and his 
doings. Otherwise she lived a 
blind narrow life of rigid devotion 
and unscrupulous severity. 

From the day the baby-boy and 
the packet arrived from Brussels, 
she had never broken the seal of 
that packet. For thirty-five years 
it had lain where she had that day 
placed it in her desk. The brown 
paper in which it had been wrapped 
was now rotten, and might be 
shaken asunder. 

Why should she open it? Her 
daughter had run away with a man, 
and had not, in her first letter, said 
she was married. What was the 
good of looking through those 
papers? If it contained any state- 
ments in favour of that wretched 
girl, these statements were, beyond 
all doubt, lies. Nothing in the 
world could clear her daughter’s 
name or mitigate the disgrace of 
her conduct. 

Mrs. Mansfield took in the 
Wyechester Independent. She did 
not read the general news as a 
rule. But the /ndependent, as be- 
came the only daily paper in a 
town whose sole claim upon dis- 
tinction was that it had a cathedral 
and a bishop, devoted much of its 
space to local and general religious 
topics. The religious news and 
comments she always read. 

That morning after the storm, 
the Wyechester Independent had a 
long account of the storm and of 
the wreck of the Seabird, the death 
of the Duke of Shropshire, and of 
the heroic conduct of ‘ Mr. Charles 
Augustus Cheyne, a gentleman who 
has recently won his spurs in the 
field of literature, and whose latest 
achievement fills all England this 
day with wonder and admiration, 
and of whom the people of Wye- 
chester are naturally proud, as he 
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owes his parentage on one side to 
this city.’ 

What, Wyechester proud of her 
grandson, of the child of her un- 
happy daughter! Wyechester, the 
pious cathedral-town of Wyeches- 
ter, proud of him she had always 
looked upon asa disgrace! It was 
unkind, ungenerous, unmanly of 
the author of that article to thus 
even distantly hint at the disgrace- 
ful past. It was not necessary or 
decent for the writer of that article 
to unearth a long-buried scandal. 
It was an outrage on the living and 
the dead. The man who wrote it 
was a low creature, and ought to be 
scouted from all decent society ; 
that is, indeed, if ever he had been 
in decent society. 

While the old woman was giving 
full scope to her anger, there was a 
knock at the door. A gentleman 
desired to see Mrs. Mansfield; a 
gentleman who gave the name of 
Friston. Mrs. Mansfield did not 
know any gentleman of that name, 
but the servant might show him in. 

A stout little man entered the 
room, and bowed to Mrs. Mans- 
field, and said briskly, 

‘ Mrs. Mansfield, I believe ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, I am Mrs. Mansfield,’ 
she said, with great coldness and 
repelling precision. 

He took no notice of her man- 
ner. 

‘ My name is Friston, madam.’ 

*And to what, Mr.—er—eh— 
Friston, do I owe the honour of 
this visit? I have no recollection 
of having seen you before, sir,’ she 
said frigidly. 

‘You are right, my dear madam.’ 

The old woman drew herself 
back at the unwarrantable freedom 
of this man calling her ‘my dear 
madam.’ 

The visitor took no notice—in 
fact, did not observe her manner. 
He went on: 

‘We have never met before; 
and you owe my visit to the flatter- 
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ing fact that you have a grandson, 
whose name is now a household 
word in all England.’ 

‘Sir ! she said, rising angrily. 

He did not see her anger. 

‘I have come, my dear madam, 
to know if you will be good enough 
to furnish me with additional par- 
ticulars about your grandson, about 
his youth, and so on—in short, a 
brief biography. I represent the 
Wyechester Independent and one of 
the most influential metropolitan 
dailies. Any facts you will be 
good enough to give me will not, 
you may be certain, suffer in my 
hands. Iwill do the best I can to 
make them light and readable. 
Any anecdote of your grandson’s 
prowess as, say, a boxer or a 
cricketer, while a boy, would be 
peculiarly acceptable, particularly 
if there was a touch of magnanimity 
about it. One of the fruits of my 
long experience is that nothing 
appeals so universally to the British 
public as magnanimous muscle.’ 

The old woman stood pale and 
without the power of speech while 
he made this long harangue. When 
he paused she raised her arm, and, 
pointing with a long thin yellow 
finger at the door, said huskily, 

‘Go, sir, go at once !’ She could 
say no more. 

He bounded to his feet in amaze- 
ment. He had no intention to 
hurt or offend. Nothing was far- 
ther from his thoughts. He had 
been simply heedless, full of his 
own mind, unobservant. 

‘I am sure I beg your pardon,’ 
he said, in a tone of sincere apology. 
‘I had no intention of causing you 
any annoyance. I thought you 
might like to make the /ndependent 
and the Metropolitan Vindicator the 
medium—’ 

‘Go, sir, go! You are com- 
mitting an outrage. Go!’ 

* Believe me, madam,’ he began, 
backing towards the door. 
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‘I do not want to hear any more. 
Go, sir!’ 

‘ But, my dear madam, you must 
allow me to explain—’ 

‘If you do not leave at once I 
shall send my servant for the 
police !’ 

The reporter had reached the 
door by this time, and, as Mrs. 
Mansfield ceased speaking, he 
bowed and retired, comforting him- 
self with the assurance that she 
was mad. 

When she was alone she sank 
down and covered her face with 
her hands, too much exhausted to 
think. 

For upwards of an hour she did 
not move ; then she took away her 
hands from before her face, arose, 
and, with resolute step, crossed the 
room to where her desk stood on 
a small table in the pier. With 
resolute hands she opened the 
desk, and took out that old bundle 
which had been sent to her by her 
dying child by the same messenger 
that had a a the boy five-and- 
thirty years ag 

Yes, she in destroy this hate- 
ful relic of disgrace and dishonour. 
She would burn it down to the 
last atom. Nothing of it, nothing 
of that perfidious daughter, should 
survive. 

She sat down and broke the 
seals, and cut the mouldering cord, 
and released what was inside. This 
proved to be a large leather pocket- 
book. 

The first thing that met her eye 
was the copy of a certificate of 
marriage between Charles Augustus 
Cheyne and Harriet Mansfield at 
Anerly Church. She searched in 
the pocket-book and found a small 
sealed packet, bearing, in a man’s 
writing, these words, ‘Not to be 
opened for three years.’ The date 
was the same as that on the copy 
of the marriage-certificate. 

With trembling hands the old 

T 
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woman cut the silk and broke the hand corner, bore a coronet sur- 
seal. She found nothing but a _ rounded by strawberry leaves. 
letter on an old-fashioned sheet 

of letter-paper, which, on its right- END OF PART I, 


[To be continued. ] 
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SWALLOW, tell me ere thou goest 
O’er the ocean blue ; 
Swallow, tell me all thou knowest, 
All she told to you ; 
Tell me, was it love that lit her 
Eyes when thou didst see them glitter, 
Listening to thy trembling twitter ? 
Swallow, tell me true. 


Cruel swallow, still coquetting, 
Flitting to and fro, 
How canst thou have joy in fretting, 
Torturing me so? 
Ah, thou couldst not be so cruel, 
Swallow, if you only knew well 
How thy flitting fans the fuel 
Of my burning woe. 


Ocean, ere you grow imperious, 
Tell me, I implore, 
All her secret words mysterious 
Whispered by thy shore, 
When she, pausing, would resume her 
Thoughtful meditative humour, 
Hearkening something in the rumour 
Of thy ceaseless roar. 


Many secrets since thou glided 
First beneath the sun 
In r ppey have subsided : 
I ask is one; 
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Proud to be with that one gifted, 

On thy billows gently lifted, 

Well thou knowest where it drifted 
When its voyage done. 


Into thy recesses, pressing 
Deep her mouth and nose, 
Oft she whispered, love confessing, 
O too happy rose ! 
Nay, deny not, for the gushing 
Of the fountain of her blushing, 
All thy pallid petals flushing, 
Thy connivance shows. 


Rose, thou art no honest martyr, 
For thou didst presume 

For her secret’s truth to barter 
Thine unstaid perfume ; 

Wilful, wily, wizard flower, 

Yield thy talisman of power, 

Ere thy comrades of the bower 
Mourn thy latest bloom. 


Wind, with sympathetic fingers 
Passing through her hair ; 

Wind, with cooling palm that lingers 
On her forehead fair ; 

At thy touch of love she’d heave a 

Sigh, and thou wouldst then receive a 

Soft injunction swift to leave a 
Message : tell me where ? 


Fairy good of summer breezes, 
While thy powers last, 
Ere the winter demon teases 
Sailors with its blast, 
Waft my bark of Hope, though frail it 
Seem, and teach me how to sail it, 
Lest a doubt-struck waif I wail it; 
Guide me—ah, ’tis past ! 
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LOVED AND LOST. 


By Mrs. ADOLPHE SMITH, 


— Qe 


Tuey walked along in silence to- 
gether. They could hear the gay 
‘voices of the people of their party 
in the distance; a snatch of song 
reached them now and then, and 
seemed, to their troubled minds, 
like a discord. Darkness was ga- 
thering quickly around them ; sha- 
dows were creeping up among the 
trees, the long branches looked like 
black arms stretching into the softer 
blackness of the leaves, and, here 
and there, there was a break and a 
glimpse of the gray evening sky. 

‘How dark it is!’ murmured 
Mary Temple. 

‘Does the darkness make you 
nervous ? asked her companion. 

‘ No,’ she answered shortly; ‘but 
it reminds me that it is getting late, 
and that we must not keep so far 
behind our friends. I wonder they 
have not waited for us.’ 

‘ They have not missed us,’ re- 
joined her companion ; ‘ and they 
would not be anxious about you if 
they did, since you are with me, 
and they know what old friends we 
are. But we will hasten on, and 
overtake them, if you like.’ 

She did not answer, but acceler- 
ated her pace, and walked so fast 
at last that her companion had 
some difficulty in keeping up with 
her; but presently she stopped 
short. 

‘You must be tired; won’t you 
rest a little?’ he pleaded. 

‘No, Richard,’ she said quick- 
ly ; ‘I must not rest here in the 
forest alone with you. It would 
not be right of me. I ought not 

to have lingered behind our friends ; 
but I had no idea how late it was, 


and the darkness came on so 
quickly. And now, you see, they 
are not within hearing evidently ; for 
we cannot distinguish their voices 
any longer.’ 

It was true. The sounds of 
laughter and of singing had died 
away, and, listen intensely as they 
might, they could hear nothing be- 
yond the nameless sounds of the 
forest itself—the indescribable whir 
and rustle and flutter of the woods 
at night. 

‘It was very inconsiderate of 
them to hasten on without waiting 
for us,’ murmured Mary Temple, 
standing perfectly still, and speak- 
ing in a low voice. ‘ But the best 
thing to be done now is to hasten 
on after them.’ 

*I am afraid you will be ex- 
hausted if you walk long at such a 
rate,’ said Richard, as they re- 
sumed their hurried pace. 

On they went, the shadows creep- 
ing closer, the strange weird sounds 
increasing around them, the trees 
growing blacker, the sky growing 
darker, and over everything the 
soft white mist rising and spread- 
ing itself out like a huge pall. 

‘Why, Dick, I do believe I see 
a glowworm! exclaimed Mary 
Temple suddenly, in a voice as 
different from that in which she had 
spoken before as sorrow is differ- 
ent from joy, as tears are different 
from smiles. 

The man’s heart beat almost to 
suffocation as he heard the old 
familiar name, but he controlled 
himself sufficiently to answer brisk- 
ly and naturally. 

‘ Haven’t you seen them before?’ 
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he said. 
the forest, I believe.’ 

‘Don’t you remember how we 
used to hunt for them in the wood 
and in the hedges at home?’ said 
Mary, speaking still in the altered 
voice—such a bright, sweet, gay 


‘There are numbers in 


voice it was. ‘And you used to 
play tricks upon me, and make me 
run all down the garden at night to 
see them ; and, of course, when I 
got there none were to seen: And 
we never found any out in the 
wood in those days, did we? I 
wonder why that was, Dick ?’ 

‘I daresay because those little 
Kentish woods are, as a rule, so 
overrun with people that the glow- 
worms are all taken. You know, 
there is nothing delights a Cockney 
so much,’ answered Richard Lovel. 

‘What a tease you were then!’ 
continued Mary Temple ; ‘ what a 
worry you were to me! Do you 
remember persuading me to climb 
up the ladder into the old oak-tree 
down the garden, when I was a 
child ; and, directly I had got up, 
you scampered down the ladder as 
fast as you could, and ran away 
with it, leaving me literally “up a 
tree ;” and you would not bring the 
ladder back until the dinner-bell 
had rung, and I was scolded for 
being late? Then that time when 
I went on a visit to your home; 
and the night you were to come 
back from boarding-school, your 
father and brothers insisted on 
hiding me in the cupboard in the 
schoolroom. Then when you came 
into the room, I heard them tell 
you that a present had come for 
you during the week ; and you said 
it was not true, and that they were 
trying to “take you in ;” and you 
were such a long time before you 
would come and open the cupboard ; 
and you were so angry when you 
did open it and found it was “ only 
Moll” inside. Poor Dick! you 
were thoroughly disappointed then, 
were you not ?” 
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And she laughed heartily at the 
recollection, and Lovel tried to 
laugh too. 

‘However, I suppose in the 
wild life you have led abroad,’ she 
continued presently, ‘you have for- 
gotten all those little incidents of 
childhood ; but I have passed such 
a quiet time that I have been apt 
to go over all those pleasant merry 
days again and again.’ 

‘The wild life you speak of has 
not made me forget a single small 
event,’ said Lovel, in a low voice. 
‘Through all my adventures and 
peril in South America, I never 
forgot you. The thought of “little 
Moll” was my guiding-star; it 
kept me from harm many a time; 
it fired my spirit ; and when some- 
times we were in any danger, I 
used to say to myself that I must 
make a proud figure, for, if I did, 
I should like “little Moll” to hear 
a good account of my end. When 
I awoke one night and found my- 
self in a room hedged in with fire 
on every side—you heard of it, you 
told me this morning—I swear to 
you that my first thought was, O, 
if I could only let “little Moll’’ 
know how I have loved her since 
I was a boy!’ 

‘Hush, hush!’ whispered Mary, 
her voice trembling as she whis- 
pered, ‘You must not say this to 
me now; it is terribly wrong for 
you to say anything of the kind to 
me, and for me to listen.’ 

‘Am I to go away from you then, 
still bearing all the load of my dis- 
appointment and sorrow?’ said 
Lovel bitterly. ‘May I not have 
the miserable satisfaction of know- 
ing that some one knows of 
my trouble? Will you deny me 
that ?” 

‘But nothing you can say can 
mend matters,’ Mary expostulated ; 
‘in fact, everything is tending to 
make matters worse. See, how 


late it is; and although we are 
hurrying on so fast, we do not seem 
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to be getting any nearer. If I 
do not reach home soon after our 
party go through the village, they 
will grow anxious about me; and 
I myself am getting more nervous 
every moment.’ 

‘Moll,’ he said passionately, ‘I 
am going to leave this place to- 
morrow, and I do not believe you 
will ever see me again! I came 
home only a month ago, and went 
down to Fairfield to find you, and 
there they told me the bitter truth. 
I bore it, however, and I deter- 
mined to come and take a look at 
you in your Hampshire home be- 


fore going away again. I reached 
your village last night. I broke in 
upon you this morning. I have 


spent the day with you; and when 
all your merry friends called upon 
you and asked you to join in their 
evening stroll in the forest, I must 
confess that I was anxious to ac- 
company you. I did not think of 
saying a word of this to you then, 
but I only felt that it would be 
comparative happiness to walk be- 
side you, to see you, to know you 
were near, without being forced 
by the exigencies of society and 
conventionality to laugh and joke 
and talk platitudes. I have been 
through hardships of a kind that 
would make your woman’s heart 
bleed. I have lain out in the open, 
night after night, in the vast soli- 
tude of those magnificent American 
prairies. I have been, I can say 
literally, through fire and water; 
and I went through it all with a 
light heart—with a happy heart 
even. I thought of you day after 
day, morning after morning, night 
after night; and an indefinable in- 
stinct seemed to tell me that my 
“little Moll,” as I had so often 
called you, was really mine, that 
she loved me in her heart, that 
she would not have forgotten me. 
If I had known the truth I should 
never have come back to England; 
you would never have heard of me 
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again, Moll; and perhaps it would 
have been better so.’ 

*O, hush, Dick !’ she said again 
faintly, and clasping her hands 
tightly together as if in agony. 
‘All these things you are saying 
sink into my heart, and make me 
cold at the thought of what I have 
done.’ 

He was silent for a few moments ; 
and presently they emerged from 
under the trees into an open plain, 
dotted here and there with masses 
of bush and fern, and bounded on 
all sides by vast plantations of pine 
and beech and ashtrees. As they 
stepped out from the underwood 
they came into comparative light, 
and they could see the dim outline 
of each other’s face, and see the 
gentle undulation of the land in 
front of them, 

Mary looked about her in dis- 
may. 

‘I don’t remember crossing this 
place as we came from home,’ she 
said. 

But Lovel did not answer her 
remark. He stopped short in front 
of her, and, seizing her hands to 
prevent her walking on, he said, 
his voice faltering with emotion, 

* Moll, you must and shall hear 
me and answer me. Considering 
all that you have done for me, con- 
sidering how you have spoilt the rest 
of my life, it is only fair that you 
should at least let me speak to you. 
You say it is wrong in you to lis- 
tento me. It may be so; but the 
principal wrong, the foundation of 
all wrong, is in the feeling itself, 
which lies at my heart, and which, 
right or wrong, will lie there as 
long as I live, Ifancy. You knew 
what I felt. Ifyou did not know it 
before, you have, must have, known 
it to-day ; you must have seen it in 
my face. Is it not as bad, as 
wrong, for you to know that I love 
you as to hear my poor weak 
words ?” 

He paused for a reply ; but she 
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only shivered and breathed a deep 
sigh. 

‘You know why I left home,’ he 
continued passionately—‘ because 
my father married again and put a 
frivolous flippant woman in my 
dear dead mother’s place. I had 
always been a wild fellow, they 
said; and I went out to America 
to work off my wildness, deter- 
mined to fall on my feet somehow 
while I was there; and then to 
come back to you, Moll, to tell 
you how I had loved you ever 
since those boyish days when I 
used to save up my pocket-money 
to buy you presents—simple trifling 
presents they were, but they came 
from my young heart. I did not 
seek to bind you by any promise. 
It seemed to me unfair to attempt 
to tie you to a worthless fellow, 
such as I was, without home or 
prospects, and for whom you might 
have to wait years; but at the 
bottom of my heart there was a 
firm belief in you, a hope that you 
had understood me, and that you 
would feel the instinct that I felt, 
the natural ineradicable love that 
springs from perfect communion of 
souls. I should have laughed at 
the idea of making you promise me 
anything ; it seemed to me that 
you must have felt all I felt, and 
that I should find you waiting for 
me On my return, and should only 
have to say, “ Moll darling, I have 
come back to you!” and take you 
to my arms for ever. Did you 
understand nothing of all this, 
then? Was I entirely mistaken? 
Did those pretty smiles and glances 
of yours mean nothing? Have I 
deceived myself throughout ? 

By this time Mary had disen- 
gaged her hands, and had covered 
her face with them. 

‘ Answer me, Moll !’ Lovel cried. 
‘Did you not guess that I loved 
you—did you not know it? 

‘I used to fancy you did,’ she 
answered, with something like a 
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sob stopping her every now and 
then ; ‘but when you were so long 
away, and I heard nothing of you, 
I came to think at last that it had 
been only a boyish liking, that it 
was merely because we had grown 
up together as playmates. Then 
my father and mother fell into such 
sudden difficulties, as you have 
been told; and in all their trials 
and troubles Mr. Temple was so 
good and kind; he helped them 
in so many ways ; and at last, when 
my father, on his deathbed, told 
me that our faithful friend wanted 
me to be his wife, when my father 
told me how contented and happy 
he should die if I only consented— 
how could I refuse? You had 
been away so long, and you had 
never said a word to me of love, 
and I did not know that you had 
not forgotten me. And so my dear 
father died in peace, and I was 
married to Mr. Temple. I have 
not been unhappy with him; he 
has been so good to me always ; 
he has trusted me so fully, and 
has tried to please me in every 
way. I have attempted, in return, 
to be a good wife to him. I haye 
resolutely put aside all my old 
hopes and dreams, and have—’ 

‘Your hopes, Moll! Did you 
say your Aopfes? said Lovel pas- 
sionately. 

‘Yes ; oe | were hopes—once !’ 
she answered. 

*So you loved me, Moll, after 
all!’ he cried. ‘Tell me that you 
did love me? Answer me, if only 
for the sake of the happy years we 
passed together as children ; give 
me that shred of consolation ; tell 
me that you did love me? 

‘I never knew myself how much 
until this morning,’ she replied 
simply. 

He caught her hands in his and 
pressed his lips upon them as if he 
were beside himself, and she heard 
him muttering some impassioned 
words as if he were hardly con- 
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scious of what he was saying. She 
submitted; she let him kiss her 
hands, and press them tightly in 
his. It seemed to her like a dream, 
from which she would awake pre- 
sently and find herself in her sunny 
home in the picturesque New 
Forest village. 

‘You are shivering. Are you 
cold, my darling? were the words 
that roused her at last. 

She put her hands to her ears 
wildly, as if to shut out the sound 
of the words. 

‘You must not say that to me, 
Dick,’ she said. ‘You must not 
say any more to me; but take me 
home as quickly as possible. I 
Iam cold—and ill—and miserable. 
Let us walk on.’ 

And she started forward with a 
rapid and determined step, as if 
resolved that there should be no 
more conversation. Her mind was 
in a whirl, and above all her self- 
reproaches the tender tone of that 
word of endearment was ever re- 
curring. She was no longer over- 
whelmed by anxiety as to the con- 
cern of her husband and her 
friends. Those feelings had been 
entirely dispelled by the emotions 
of the last few moments, by Lovel’s 
passionate words, by her own sen- 
sations of utter hopeless misery ; 
and if she longed to be at home, 
it was that she might shut herself 
up and think over the incidents of 
the day undisturbed. And then 
she remembered that he had said 
he should be gone to-morrow ; he 
had said that she would not see 
him again, and she felt instinctively 
that it was true. What should she 
do to-morrow, and the day after 
to-morrow, and on all the days 
through which she would have to 
live? How could she ever be 
happy again? How could she ever 
even appear to be happy in her 
quiet home? Hitherto she had 
had no excessive feeliag one way 
or the other. She had not been 
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very happy, and she certainly had 
not been very unhappy ; but this 
one day had altered everything. 
From the moment in that morning 
when her old friend and playmate 
had come to her in her garden, 
sent by her husband to give her a 
welcome surprise, she had felt as if 
she were a different person. She 
had dropped all the flowers that 
she had picked, and had stood 
before him unable to speak ; and, 
at the first sound of his voice, she 
had burst into tears. That she had 
afterwards attempted to account 
for by saying that he reminded her 
of her home, her dead parents, her 
childhood. 

What should she do? she asked 
herself over and overagain. How 
should she live on? She knew now 
that her heart had been with Dick 
all along, and she felt that those 
gitlish hopes and dreams of hers, 
those undefined thoughts and scru- 
ples which had made her delay 
her marriage to the utmost limit, 
were all for him. , 

They had nearly crossed the 
plain, when Mary turned round to 
Lovel, who had been walking si- 
lently beside her, and, stopping 
suddenly, said, 

‘I do not remember crossing 
this broad expanse of land, do 
you ?” 

‘To speak frankly, I do not,’ 
answered Lovel. ‘But there are 
conditions of mind in which field 
and forest are much alike, and I 
must own that I was not observing 
the beauties of Nature as I came 
along. I certainly do not remem- 
ber this plain, however.’ 

Mary looked about her in dis- 
may. Everything appeared un- 
familiar. She was convinced that 
they had never passed that sombre 
line of pine-trees that stood out 
against the sky on the summit of 
the easy hill they were climbing. 

‘We must turn back,’ she said 
decisively ‘We have missed our 
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way; and all we can do is to re- 
trace our steps until we get into 
the right road.’ 

‘ But are you sure of this? said 
Lovel. ‘It seems to me that it 
will be terribly difficult to retrace 
our footsteps under the trees, to 
say nothing of finding the path we 
have missed. Do you not know 
what part of the forest this is? 
Do you not know in what direction 
we are going? I feel very un- 
willing to go back beneath the 
trees; it is so damp there; and 
you might be cold, in spite of the 
fact that it is August. See how 
misty it all is.’ 

‘I must go back through the 
cold and the mist and the damp, 
however,’ said Mary; and back 
they went, resolutely, walking side 
by side, in utter silence. 

‘Dick, this is dreadful!’ Mary 
exclaimed at last. ‘I do not 
know where we are, or where we 
are going, and the forest is be- 
wildering. I heard Mr. Temple 
say that he lost himself in it once 
for hours at night; but I could 
not believe he was not trying to 
frighten me. Now I can under- 
stand it. Still, I think we are 
going in the right direction ; yet, 
after all, the trees did not seem so 
thick or the grass and ferns so 
high.’ 

‘What will your friends do? 
asked Lovel. ‘Will they start off 
to find you, do you think ? What 
will Mr. Temple do ? 

‘I daresay he will guess what 
has happened, and will wait at 
home for me, for some time at least,’ 
answered Mary. ‘I have often 
heard him speak of the folly of 
searching-parties starting too soon. 
Then they will all tell him that you 
are with me; and he trusts me so 
fully that he will fear nothing.’ 

‘There is one thing that I will 
make you do,’ said Lovel; ‘and 
that is, rest yourself a little while. 
You will be ill after all this fatigue.’ 
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Mary thought, too, that she 
should be ill; but she said no- 
thing. 

* If you will consent to rest a few 
moments,’ Lovel continued, ‘I 
will make up a fire here. This 
furze will burn splendidly ; and I 
have some {matches in my pocket.’ 

‘That will be capital,’ said 
Mary brightly; ‘and if any of 
them come back to look for us, 
the light of the fire will attract 
them.’ 

Quick as thought he made a 
pile of furze and fern and dried 
leaves, and set fire to it. The 
flames did not grow rapidly, be- 
cause of the damp; but Mary 
drew near gratefully, and held her 
slender hands towards the burning 

ile. 

. ‘How cheerful it looks! she 
said, as Lovel banked it up on all 
sides. ‘I suppose you have often 
made a fire like this before? Just 
think how delighted we should 
have been at this adventure if we 
had been children.’ 

He laughed, and sighed too, 
and stood still beside her, looking 
with melancholy eyes at the crack- 
ling leaves and branches. 

Mary glanced round with some- 
thing like awe; the trees seemed 
bigger and blacker than ever ; in- 
numerable shadows appeared to 
be grouped in the background ; 
it looked as if every inch of the 
ground was moving in a ghastly 
ghostly fashion ; and, as she raised 
her eyes to the canopy of leaves 
and boughs over her head, she fan- 
cied she saw endless varieties of 
faces and forms peering down at 
her, the faces laughing maliciously, 
the long arms pointing to her. 
With a beating throbbing heart, 
she turned quickly to her com- 
panion, and putting her hand on 
his arm, said hurriedly, 

‘I am almost frightened, Dick ; 
the trees are so full of shadows !’ 

‘You need not be frightened ; 

uu 
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I will take care of you,’ he an- 
swered ; and he drew her cold 
trembling hand within his arm, and 
held it firmly. 

She let him do it. She dared 
not trust herself to remonstrate ; 
and they stood together, her arm in 
his, her hand in his, in the light 
of the fire, afraid to speak to each 
other, afraid to look at each other. 
Suddenly, in the dead silence—a 
silence so intense that they almost 
seemed to hear each other’s heart 
beating—there arose a far, far dis- 
tant sound. It was so faint that 
though they both heard it they both 
thought it was fancy. They lis- 
tened, and heard it again, and pre- 
sently again—a little more distinct 
this time. 

‘ Did you hear that sound, Dick?” 
asked Mary, raising her eyes to his 
face. ‘ Whatdoes it sound like to 
you? Is it not singing? Hark! 
There! It is more distinct now! 
Yes, it zs singing! They are coming 
to look for us. They are singing 
“*O hills and vales of pleasure.” ’ 

With a bitter cry, he threw his 
arms round her and clasped her to 
him. 

‘ My little Moll, they are coming 
totakeyou from me!’ he murmured, 
as he bent his head over the pale 
fair face on his shoulder. 

The sound of the gay singing 
came nearer and nearer, and pre- 
sently there was a loud ‘ Halloo !’ 
that echoed round and round them. 

‘ God only knows why this agony 
should have been reserved for me,’ 
said Lovel, speaking in a low quick 
voice. ‘ It will serve some purpose 
of His, I must suppose. I cannot 
see why I should not have been 
allowed to have you for my very 
own ; but I can only try to believe 
there is some reason. No one, 
however, can control one’s thoughts 
and hopes; and in that world to 
which we are going; in that life 
that follows after death, surely we 
shall meet there at last, and I shall 
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hold out my arms to you, and be 
free to clasp you in them for ever !’ 

‘ Dick, this is worse than death !’ 
she said faintly. 

‘They are calling again. I must 
answer. Kiss me once, my little 
Moll, if only for the sake of our 
happy childhood, for the sake of 
my long love, of my wasted hopes! 
Kiss me once!’ he said passion- 
ately. And she raised her white 
face and kissed him. 

‘ Halloo ! cried Lovel, walking 
hurriedly in the direction where 
the sounds of music had come; 
and ‘ Halloo! rang through the 
woods around ; and in a few mo- 
ments he was surrounded by the 
boisterously merry party of young 
people. 

‘Where is Mrs. Temple?’ was 
the cry. 

‘She is still crouching by the 
fire I made for her,’ answered Lovel, 
speaking as unconcernedly as he 
could. ‘You see we lost our way ; 
of course, I knew nothing about 
it; and Mrs. Temple has been ner- 
vous and cold. She ought to get 
home as soon as possible. To 
tell you the truth,’ he added, al- 
most confidentially to one of the 
party, ‘I am exceedingly glad that 
you have come up ; for you will be 
able to see her home, and I wanted 
to go on to the next village, from 
which it will be easier to reach the 
station to-morrow morning. It is 
a matter of life and death to me to 
catch that first train.’ 

Hereupon one of the young men 
volunteered to show him ‘a bit of 
the way,’ and Lovel started off, de- 
termined to find his road across 
the forest in some way, and to leave 
England and end his life on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

In the general confusion and 
laughter and acclamations of Mary’s 
friends, no one noticed Lovel’s 
curiously abrupt departure. The 
young man who had volunteered 
walked about half a mile with him, 
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and did not find him particularly 
unentertaining. 

As for Mary, her friends took 
her home; and as they were afraid, 
from her excessive cold, that the 
damp had given her a touch of that 
ague and fever often consequent 
upon exposure in the evening mists 
of the forest, they did not tease 
her with questions or jocularities, 
but left her to her own miserable 
and remorseful thoughts. 

In a letter Lovel received some 
months later, in America, from his 


brother in England, the following 
passage occurred : 

‘You will be sorry to hear that 
poor Mary Temple—Mary Vane 
that was, you know—is dead. It 
appears that she caught a cold, 
some time in the summer, by walk- 
ing in the forest at night, and she 
never recovered from the effects of 
it. She had a bad attack of fever, 
and regularly wasted and pined 
away. What a blow this would 
have been to you when you were 
a boy? 








SONG OF PLENTY. 


—_—p—. 


I coME with the sunshine, I lurk in the shadow; 
I come with the soft warm rain ; 
I nurture the richness of upland and meadow ; 
I nourish and ripen the grain. 
The south wind’s my henchman, the blue sky’s my banner, 
And Earth is the darling I love ; * 
At noontide I waft scented breezes to fan her, 
And I brood her at night like a dove. 


Bright hope, in the spring-time, with blossoms I cherish ; 
The summer with roses I crown ; 

And to autumn give cheer, that the poor may not perish, 
When the snow-clouds of winter sweep down. 

In vineyard and cornfield with welcome I’m greeted,— 
Where joyous are laughter and song ; 

And hearts warm and thankful, for blessings repeated, 
Soft vespers at nightfall prolong. 


I love to give more than the reapers can gather, 
When harvest-time gladdens the land ; 
That the rich may remember, when thanking ‘ our Father,’ 
To leave for the poor gleaner’s hand. 
I joy in the fulness of orchard and garden, 
With fruit hanging ripe in the air ;— 
So spreading my bounty, that no heart may harden, 
And none be left out of my care. 
THOMAS EARP. 
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